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Latvian mother from displaced persons camp in Europe arrives in New York 
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DID THE DOCTOR UNDERSTAND? 


It happened on an Ash Wednesday during the war. I was in a 
hurry to get home after school so I could attend church service that 
night. But I had an appointment with a throat specialist. I dashed 
up the stairs to his office but he was not in. I waited impatiently. Soon 
I heard footsteps on the stairs. The doctor came in apologizing for 
being late. 

As he swabbed my throat he said, “I was just over at the hospital 
and gave some blood for a transfusion. The poor devil wanted to pay 
me but I said, ‘Buddy, you can’t pay me for my blood. That’s a part of 
me and I’m giving it. Money can’t buy it.’” 

The doctor withdrew the swab and I had time to mumble, “That’s 
a fine Christian spirit.” But he went on without noticing my remark. 
“When anyone comes here to do business with me I expect to be paid 
for my service. But when I give my blood—that’s different.” 

I thought of Christ and his gift for our redemption. I wondered if 
the doctor were a Christian. Perhaps I should speak of this to him. | 
It would be a fitting way to begin Lent. His own act of love to a | 
stranger would help him to understand the love of Christ. | 

Then I heard the doctor speak with finality, as he helped me from 
the chair, “That’s all!” And he was gone. 

The attendant handed me the bill, opened the door, and I found 
myself out in the hall. The opportunity to speak was gone. Slowly I 
descended the long stairs and went out on the busy street. 

ELizABETH ANN DEAN 
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Germans will learn 

Twenty-four German clergymen 
reached the U.S. this month to begin a 
90-day study of American church life. 
There were also policemen and labor 
leaders sent over by the American Mil- 
itary Government to study democracy. 

Some of the pastors will engage in 
their American study under the direc- 
tion of the National Lutheran Council. 
They told the Rev. Carl Lund-Quist 


that they want to know more about the * 


activity of laymen in American church 
work, about the interest American 
church people take in social questions, 
and about voluntary financial support 
which Americans give to their churches. 
In Germany the churches have de- 
pended on income from the church tax 
collected by the government. 

Some of the Germans will study 
American methods of ministry among 
college students. Others will study the 
parish ministry of the American 
churches. Several will investigate the 
American style of church journalism. 


Women to administer sacraments 

Women may now baptize and ad- 
minister holy communion in the Church 
of Norway. They may receive this au- 
thority from their bishop after being 
installed by the church for work in 
prisons and hospitals. 

Permission has also been granted for 
men not ordained to the ministry to 
participate in the administration of 
communion. A similar practice, dating 
back to 1913, permitted the bishop to 
authorize lay persons to administer the 
sacrament in out-of-the-way places 
and aboard ships. 

The steadily growing number of per- 
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sons who receive holy communion h. 
made it a practical necessity that lez 
people should assist with its admini) 
tration. The bishop gives the prop: 
authorization after application has bee 
made by the pastor and church counce 
Earlier the authorization could be give 
only to men. Women who are in tl! 
service of the congregation may no 
administer both sacraments. 

In the ancient church it was the des 
cons who administered holy commy 
nion, Bishop Eivind Berggrav states. 


Get together on Easter 

Two congregations of the Missov 
Synod and three of the United Li 
theran Church will unite in an outdo: 
service on Easter morning in Charlott 
N. C., says the NLC News Bureau. 

The service will be held at 8 a.m. 
the city stadium. Dr. Abdel Ross Wen" 
Gettysburg Seminary president, 
scheduled to preach. 

It is believed that this is the first tin 
Missouri and ULC churches have ev» 
united to sponsor a service of worsh! 


Juke box hymns 

In Michigan the owner of a restat 
rant has put hymns on the list of mv 
sical selections available on his jul) 
box, reports the Associated Press. T) 
Omaha (Nebraska) World-Herald d: 
cided to learn what ministers in its ary 
thought of the idea, 

“Some may think it is sacrilegious 
have hymns played in bars and resta: 
rants,” said one. “But the Bible tells © 
to take the gospel to all creatures.” 

Another said “that’s just whe 
hymns should be. . . . Take religion 
the taverns.” 
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Conference in Cleveland 


A big fellow who can knock down 
practically anybody in town has to learn 
self-control if he wants to get along 
with his neighbors. That was the idea 
which was talked about this month in 
Cleveland by representatives sent there 
by a majority of the American Prot- 
estant churches. 

The big fellow is the U.S.A. This na- 
tion “now has an economic productivity 
almost equal to that of all the rest of 
the world combined,” the Cleveland 
conference recognized. It has greater 
military power than the world has ever 
seen before. 

The situation is complicated by the 
fact that another big fellow (the Soviet 
Union) lives over on the other side of 
town. All the people in town are afraid 
these two fellows will get into a terrible 
fight and ruin the whole community. 

At Cleveland the church people 


talked four days (March 8-11) about 
how the U.S. can use its power to pro- 
duce a peaceful community of nations. 
“To use our power rightly requires the 
moral and spiritual insight which is de- 
rived from Christian faith,” they said. 
The conference was not willing to say 
very much about what one big fellow 
(the U.S.A.) ought to do when the other 
fellow (the U.S.S.R.) begins beating up 
some of the smaller people in town. It 
was agreed that the U.S.A. should con- 
tinue to take an active part in the town 
meeting (United Nations) and support 
community efforts to keep the peace. 


Mechanics 

The 460 delegates coming from about 
25 American denominations were 
grouped in three sections during the 
Cleveland conference. Section One 
studied “The Churches and the United 
Nations.” Chairman of this section was 
Dr. O. Frederick Nolde of the Philadel- 
phia Lutheran Theological Seminary. 


Tuts 1s WHat 1s Lert WHEN THE BiG FELLows FINIsH FIGHTING 
ak 
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Section Two studied “The Churches 
and American Policy in Europe.” Sec- 
tion Three was concerned with “The 
Churches and American Policy in the 
Far East.” 

Each section spent several days de- 
bating questions set forth in “back- 
ground documents” that had been pre- 
pared in advance by committees ap- 
pointed by the Department of Justice 
and Good Will of the Federal Council 
of Churches. 

“Findings committees” in each sec- 
tion gathered up the major statements 


on which there seemed to be agree-_ 


ment, and composed reports which were 
submitted for further debate by the 
whole conference. These statements, 
when amended, were “received and 
commended to the churches for study.” 
A final “Message” summarizing the 
opinions of the conference on “the 
moral use of American power” was de- 
bated and approved. These documents 
will be published for study by anyone 
interested. Public meetings will be held 
in numerous cities of the U.S. for dis- 
cussion of opinions expressed in Cleve- 
land. Many congregations will con- 
duct group study of these documents. 


Difference of opinion 

As long as the Cleveland conference 
was talking about general principles, 
everything went smoothly. When the 
conversation got around to specific de- 
tails, the church people didn’t agree. 

Everybody acknowledged that power 
can be dangerous, even in the hands 
of the U.S.A. A prosperous and power- 
ful nation is easily infected by pride, 
the Number One sin, said the confer- 
ence. “A nation as fortunate as ours 
must resist the temptation to vulgar 
boasting and conceit.” Power can be 
used as an instrument of aggression. 
The U.S. will get in trouble unless it 
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» Atlantic Pact 


understands that its power “is a tru: 
for which we are accountable to God. 

When the conference discussed a spe 
cific question—for instance, whethe 
the U.S. should cut off Marshall pla 
aid to the Netherlands until the Dute 
improve their behavior in Indonesia~ 
there was a sharp split in opinion. — 

A motion to recommend that th 
U.S. government cut off Marshall ple 
aid to the Netherlands was passe 
Then it was brought up for reconsideré) 
tion. A much milder proposal was sult 
stituted for it. 


The Cleveland conference steered | 
wide circle around the question 
whether the U.S. should pledge to us 
its power in defense of the nations no» 
about to sign the Atlantic Pact. Son) 
delegates went home from Clevelar| 
with the impression that the conferenc | 
had shown itself opposed to the U.') 
entering the Pact. Others felt that | 
majority of delegates had favored thi 

Mr. John Foster Dulles, who usual | 
had the last word on every importaz 
decision at the Cleveland conferenc») f 
had not committed himself 100 per cer 
on the Pact. That was logical, for pul 
lication of the text of the Pact was ni| 
scheduled until a week after the Cley| 
land meeting closed. 

Mr. Dulles does believe the U.S. ca 
properly enter regional agreements fic} 
mutual aid, such as the Rio pact wit] 
nations of Latin America. The Unite) 
States itself, said Mr. Dulles, began » 
a regional pact of 13 colonies. : 

He said the U.S. Senate vote on al 
Atlantic Pact should be delayed un) 
the American people had plenty « 
time to study the question. If the A” 
lantic Pact is to be respected, said MI 
Dulles, it will be only because foreig’ 
nations believe that the people of thy 
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United States understand it sufficiently 
‘to give it their wholehearted blessing. 


| Off the record 

To give Section Two (studying 
“American Policy in Europe”) some- 
thing to think about, a top counselor 
in the U.S. Department of State, Mr. 
‘Charles E. Bohlen, came to Cleveland 
to give information about the Atlantic 
Pact. Delegates heard him during an 
executive session from which the press 
was excluded. 

Mr. Bohlen explained that his words 
could not be reported in newspapers 
because the Pact had not yet been pub- 
lished. A public statement will come 
from Secretary of State Dean Acheson. 
Mr. Bohlen, who had attended all top- 
level conferences between diplomats of 
the U.S. and the Soviet Union since 
1943, said the Atlantic Pact is not a 
military alliance. An alliance can en- 
gage in aggressive war. The Pact is 
entirely defensive. 

Nations signing the Pact will consider 
that “an armed attack on one is an 
attack on all.” If such attack comes, 
each nation would be obliged to take 
what action it thinks best. He said no 
pressure had been used on Denmark 
or Norway to join. 


To arm or not to arm 

There were a good many people at 
the Cleveland conference who didn’t 
think that American Christians have 
any business to speak about resisting 
Russia by military measures. At Cleve- 
land there were twice as many Quakers 
as Lutherans, and they did 20 times as 
much talking—which was their right- 
ful privilege. There were various other 
pacifists who were frequently heard. 

A debate in Section Two came on this 
statement: “That the United States has 
a responsibility,,to help in preventing 
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the extension by force and intimidation 
of Russian or Communist power.” Some 
delegates tried to get this amended to: 
“That the United States has a respon- 
sibility to help by Christian means in 
preventing ...” 

Nobody wanted to vote against 
“Christian means” but it was clearly 
understood that those who supported 
this amendment were trying to rule 
out the use of armed force. Mr. John 
Foster Dulles described the situation of 
millions of people in European nations 
who are living in terrior of what will 
happen to them if Communists take over 
their governments. He said that M. 
Henri Queuille, premier of France, had 
told him that half of the French Com- 
munists are folks who have signed up 
in the party to give their families pro- 
tection in case the Communists get hold 
of their country. 

If the United States is to say, We are 
not going to use our power coupled with 
any sense of responsibility for other 
peoples of the world, we condemn mil- 
lions to liquidation by terrorism, said 
Mr. Dulles. 


What is Christian? 

“The use of force is less an evil than 

to stand aside and keep ourselves un- 
blemished while greater evils sweep 
unchecked over the world,” said Mr. 
Dulles. “By Christian methods? . 
I don’t know.” He said that if we are 
always obliged to depend on Christian 
methods to earn our daily bread, many 
would die of starvation. 

Persons opposing Mr. Dulles in the 
debate came through that opening in 
his argument with aggressive vigor. 
One man said he would rather starve or 
be slaughtered than abdicate to ma- 
terialism and paganism. Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam, chairman of the sec- 
tion meeting, smoothed the situation 
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REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
No cooked-up solutions 


over by getting the motion about 
“Christian means” withdrawn. 

On various test votes in the section 
meeting, the pacifist position was re- 
jected 74 to 53, 82 to 49, 62 to 45. Opin- 
ions of the pacifists were expressed in 
a resolution stating that any war or any 
resort to military measures is evil and 
self-defeating. They said that the full 
spiritual force of Christian concern for 
human welfare is both more effective 
and more just than any use of military 
might. This statement was put in a 
footnote to the report of the section 
as expressing a minority position. 


World federation 

Some of the people who scorned the 
Atlantic Pact and weren’t very trustful 
of the United Nations tried hard to get 
the conference on record in favor of 
world government. Their attempts got 
a heavy set-back in an address by Prof. 
Reinhold Niebuhr of Union Seminary. 

He said that idealists facing difficult 
world problems, cook up idealistic solu- 


tions that have no relevance to our sit 
uation. ‘The “world government” ide 
is a favorite escape from our presen 
insecurities. Its defenders want a lav 
establishing world government. 

No community is ever established b 
law, said Prof. Niebuhr. It can com 
into existence only where people trus 
each other. In a democratic communit 
it is necessary that a minority can trus 
the majority. 

In our time, said Prof. Niebuhr, th 
pretension of man has reached a nev 
height and the despair of man ha 
reached a new depth. We try by ou 


“own power to ‘overcome the frag 


mentary nature of life. We dream of 
universal community coming forth au 
tomatically out of new techniques. 

Life has always been fragmentary an 
incomplete, said the professor. There . 
never security in human history. Th 
idea that life is intelligible and the frag 
mentary yesterday will be complete 
tomorrow, is a modern secular idea. 

It is fantastic that modern cultur: 
which has lost the Christian faith, he 
no framework within which to de: 
with the present tragic world situatio» 
Power can be used safely only whe 
God’s sovereignty over human life 
acknowledged, Prof. Niebuhr emphe 
sized. 

Aside from the Niebuhr address ar 
half a dozen random references to tl 
New Testament in various parts of tl 
four-day discussion, the Cleveland cor 
ference didn’t refer to the divine Wo: 
in its efforts to solve world problem» 
It was depending mostly on the mor» 
law and the good judgment of men ; 
good will. | 


Virus or bacteria? 

Nobody from the Kremlin would hay 
found any comfort in the things sa 
about the Soviet Union at the Clevelar 
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conference. Russian communism was 
singled out by the sternly pointed finger 
of the conference as the active enemy 
of peace on earth. 

Occasionally a few speakers tried to 
spread out the condemnation by bring- 
ing in a few other enemies, such as 
fascism in Spain or Argentina, but they 
failed to weaken the concentrated crit- 
icism of Russia. 

One statement in the Section Two 
report referred to “the virus of Com- 
munism” and in the next sentence spoke 
of “Communist bacteria.” Delegates 
agreed after a brief argument that this 

was too much name-calling (as well as 
-a confusion of scientific terms) and 
agreed to delete “virus” from the report. 


America must walk humbly 

Usually when the Cleveland confer- 
ence talked about the dangers of Com- 
munism, it emphasized that the people 
who are likely to become Communists 
are hungry and underprivileged peo- 
ple. Communism may lift some burdens 
from these people, and at the same 
time “fastens others greater and griev- 
ous to be borne upon their backs.” 
Thus, said the conference, “instead of 
becoming the deliverer of the poor,” 
Communism “has become the jailor in 
a regime of terror and tyranny.” 

Americans must recognize that our 
enormous power in world affairs has 
not come to us as a reward of our vir- 
tues, the conference stated. America’s 
economic strength must be exercised in 
humility “toward the abolition of pov- 
erty and the creation of abundant life 
for the common man. The democratic 
principle must be extended to the eco- 
nomic order so that, within the condi- 
tions of freedom, justice may be estab- 
lished.” 

Americans can offset the attractions 
of Communism by offering the world 

Li 
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unselfish help in remedying injustice. 

Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, for- 
mer editor of the Christian Century, 
thought the conference was dealing too 
tenderly with Communism in pointing 
out the benefits it claims to bring to 
mankind. Mr, Stanley High, a Reader’s 
Digest editor, didn’t want America to 
repent for its share in “the responsi- 
bility for present evils” in world affairs. 
He thought we should rejoice that 
America has the economic system that 
can feed the world. 

Some delegates thought America 
should be ashamed of being so power- 
ful, and take immediate steps to remedy 
the situation. Most delegates came to 
the conclusion that the biggest job of 
American Christians is to keep aware 
that power is dangerous, can be used 
“exclusively for purposes of national 
self-interest,’ but can also “be used 
for the development and preservation 
of world community.” 

A nation that has achieved such 
power as has never before been con- 
centrated in the hands of any people 
must “resist both the temptation to use 
its power irresponsibly and the tempta- 
tion to flee from the responsibilities of 
its power.” 


The church has to work 

“Today, more than ever, it is an 
urgent and continuing mission of our 
churches to sharpen the sense of moral 
obligation,” the Cleveland conference 
said in its “Message.” It must seek “to 
mitigate national pride and pretention, 
to urge our people to a steadfast exer- 
cise of our enlarged responsibilities. 

“As we encounter those who would 
make national interests the end of our 
action, we shall preach the Majesty of 
God under whose sovereignty we are 
called upon to build a more inclusive 
community of mankind.” 


World News Notes 


Israél has problems 

Now ruar Israeli has reasonable 
hopes of peace, she finds herself con- 
fronted with complicated problems. 
They are fourfold—1) To organize and 
implement a stable and democratic sys- 
tem of government, avoiding a theo- 
cratic Zionism, and providing true 
equality for Moslem and Christian 
minorities. Fanaticism, developed dur- 
ing the war, will not make that easy. 

2) To provide for the flood of im- 
migrants that will now pour in. It will 
be difficult to graft the expected 
1,500,000 immigrants upon a resident 


body of practically the same number, * 


especially since so many of them will 
be demoralized by their experiences as 
DPs, and will come with the ancient 
visions of a Promised Land. 3) To cush- 
ion the suspicions of the Moslem pop- 
ulation and their like-minded neigh- 
bors, sharpened by the war, and made 
more sensitive by the Arab loss of face 
in the conflict. 

4) To develop her economy—political, 
industrial, social—to a quick and stable 
absorption of the incoming hosts. It 
will take skillful leadership and plenty 
of outside help and understanding. 


Packing industry by-products 

Armour ResearcH Foundation, in- 
augurated 10 years ago at Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology, is seeing what can 
be done to make the world a better 
place. It carries on scientific studies at 
cost for anyone—from private indus- 
tries to governments--and its success is 
indicated by growth of operations. 

In its first year its investigations cost 
$250,000 and used 100 workers. Last 
year its expenditures were $3,380,000 
and a staff of 640 was kept busy. Latin 
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American governments particularly 
Argentina, Haiti, Mexico, Puerto Ricc 
for example—persistently apply for nev 
ideas in the use and development c 
their native resources, in order t 
bolster their struggling economies. 
Argentina has asked for a complet 
study of her industries and material re 
sources, to help solve her economi 
troubles. In Mexico’s case the Founda’ 
tion has succeeded in producing a be’ 
tern corn flour for tortillas. Over 11 
industrial organizations and 20 govern 


“ment agencies have submitted thei 


needs and gone away satisfied. 

The Foundation’s activities reac 
from advancing nuclear discoveries an’ 
jet propulsion to promoting better teetl 
After a fashion, these achievements ma 
be considered a by-product of meat. 


Give us liberty 

MAcEDONIA WILL soon be in the lime 
light, propagandized as a brave peop. 
struggling for well-deserved libert 
from the despotic rule of the surround 
ing countries of Bulgaria, Greece, an 
Yugoslavia, particularly the latter, sinc 
she holds the larger part of Macedonia: 
territory, and has been moving vig 
orously to acquire the rest. 

Propaganda will attempt to fix th 
onus of Macedonia’s desperate plight o 
Yugoslavia by having a Macedonia 
revolt flare up within that land, an 
bear the marks of an outbreak again: 
the rule of Tito. Bulgaria may 
counted on, under orders further up, * 
make gestures of sympathy toward th: 
Macedonians, and will voice promise 
of liberty and co-operation toward thos 
in her own control. 

Apathy on the part of Greece cou! 
be used later to turn Macedonian fur 
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on her, if Tito should be overthrown by 
these tactics. The plan is being en- 
gineered from Moscow to dispose of the 
recalcitrant Tito, and will not be a spon- 
taneous outbreak of civil war in Yugo- 
slavia. In the event of the plot’s suc- 
cess, the Macedonians will still not be 
free, but continue as pawns in other 
hands that will be directed by Russia. 


Laymen in control 

SWEDEN OFFERS a state-church de- 
velopment that will have a special in- 
terest for laymen. The question is vital 
in the present widespread struggle for 
control, a struggle that has its disturb- 
ing manifestations even in the United 
States which is officially committed to 
complete separation. 

In the recent General Synod of the 
Church of Sweden (Nov. 6-Dec. 8) 
heated debate preceded the changing 
of the numerical representation of dele- 
gates from 60 to 99. 

Representation had been equally di- 
vided between clerical and lay dele- 
gates. With the increased number of 
99, the laymen have a representation 
of 56, the clergy 43. Since the General 
Synod must meet at least once within 
five years, and is responsible for church- 
state relationships, the decisive power 
of the laity has possibilities. 


Moslem oil 

Mostems in the Middle East have 
grown ambitious to control all the oil in 
their territories. They value its im- 
portance not only as a source of the 
wealth they would retain for them- 
selves, but also as a potential of power 
and influence for a consolidated Islam. 

To that end a plan has been launched 
in Pakistan. Its center is in Karachi, 
and its purpose is “to liquidate all Brit- 
ish and American interests in the oil of 
the Middle East,” To this end, Yusuf 
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Haroon, a young Pakistan industrialist, 
is inviting the co-operation of Moslem 
capital, requests “an international Isla- 
mic economic conference” at Karachi. 

However, the capital demand is con- 
siderable—several million pounds ster- 
ling. Moslem money has a long iradi- 
tion of hoarding. Moslom co-operation 
is sadly lacking, as the different groups 
have just been demonstrating in the 
war with Israeli. British and American 
acquiescence is doubtful in view of the 
world issues at stake. Moslem ability 
and stability to defend the oil deposits 
in any future crises are still more 
doubtful, and offer no assurance of se- 
curity to world interests. 


This and that 

Tue U.N. Genera Assembly may 
have its membership reduced by two 
through default. Costa Rica and Para- 
guay have failed to pay their dues for 
the last two years. They’ve been too 
busy with political troubles at home. 
... THE NATIONALIST Bavarian Party is 
taking steps to put an end to Bavarian 
girls marrying Russian soldiers. They 
fear trouble in the future. ... THE 
U.S.A. is impatient to settle the final 
disposition of the Italian colonies. The 
suggestion is that trusteeships should be 
granted—Tripolitania to the U.N., 
Cyrenaica to Britain, Somaliland to 
Italy. Outright possession of Eritrea by 
Ethiopia is favored. . . . NATIONALIST 
consciousness in South and East Asia 
is leading the aroused peoples of these 
areas to press for a larger voice in the 
way world affars outside their territory 
should be handled. . . . Russra’s tractor 
plants are behind schedule because of a 
scarcity of tractor replacement parts 
and ball-bearings. Russia’s embargo 
policies have backfired. The situation 
is also retarding her agricultural pro- 
gram. —JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


Washington 


THE FIRST major item of President 
Truman’s program to be approved by a 
Congressional committee is the Housing 
Act of 1949 (S.1070), reported by the 
Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee on Feb. 25. Its strong bi-partisan 
support (22 sponsors, half Republican) 
makes it probable that the Senate will 
pass the bill after a bitter fight. 

Prompt consideration of the bill was 
blocked by the filibuster marathon 
which began Feb. 28. The housing bill 
will have high priority, unless “dateline 
legislation” such as extension of rent 
control and renewal of reciprocal trade 
agreements should be pushed ahead of 
it by the upset time schedule caused by 
the filibuster. 


Provisions 

THE BILL OPENS with a declaration of 
national housing policy which calls for 
production of housing adequate for 
family life; reduction of costs; use of 
new designs, materials, and techniques; 
development of well-planned neighbor- 
hoods and communities; and main- 
tenance of residential construction at a 
high annual volume. The body of the 
bill is in five titles: 

1. Slum clearance and community de- 
velopment and redevelopment. Empha- 
sis is placed on local initiation and 
management of slum clearance projects 
and on community planning. Federal 
assistance is authorized in the form of 
loans and grants up to $1% billion over 
a five-year period. 

2. Low-rent public housing. Up to 
810,000 low-rent housing units are au- 
thorized over a six-year period, with 
the president having authority to ac- 
celerate or retard the rate of construc- 
tion in any one year according to gen- 
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eral economic conditions. Preference ii: 
renting will be given to families dis 
placed by slum clearance or redevelop) 
ment projects, with veterans having firs 
priority. 

3. Housing research. Technical re 
search will be carried on to promot 
increase in volume of construction an) 
decrease in costs, through such mear) 
as improved codes; standardized dimen} 
sions and techniques; improved design : 
new materials. 

4. Farm housing. Long-term loar 
and grants are authorized for the con) 
struction and improvement of far? 
houses and other farm buildings, wit 
the aim of helping farms to becom) 
self-sustaining. ; 

5. Miscellaneous., This provide. 
among other things, for a census « 
housing every 10 years, beginning * 
1950. 


Further legislation 

RECOGNIZING a growing concern fc 
the problem of families who are ni) 
eligible for low-rent housing, but wh} 
are caught in the spiral of rising cos’ 
of renting or buying, the committe 
promised to start work immediately o) 
further legislation to aid the “midd!| 
income” group. A new bill to meet th 
need is expected before April. 

The House of Representatives, whic 
last year blocked the housing bill, me 
prove a difficult hurdle again this yee 
In the Senate, opponents of the measu» 
threaten to introduce crippling amen« 
ments. Popular pressure is rising, how: 
ever, through letters and wires froz 
constituents. The fate of the housirm 
bill will be a “weathervane” of Tru 
man’s support by Congress. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 


CSTE TES Td 
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This book was familiar, Pastor Ross Hidy found when he gave Latvian DPs a New Testament 


The DPs are Coming 


Firsthand impressions of people who will be your new neighbors 


PHOTOS AND STORY BY 


You can’t watcH the arrival of a 

boatload of DPs without getting a tight 
“sensation in your throat. 

Don’t get me wrong. It isn’t pity. The 
vigor and eagerness with which these 
displaced persons come down the gang- 
plank provokes much happier emotions 
than that. 

What affects you most is their re- 
pressed emotions. It’s contagious. Some- 
how their tears of joy are transferred 
to your own ,eyes, their restrained 
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shouts of gladness catch in your own 
throat. 

At first, the assignment to take pic- 
tures of DPs arriving on the “Marine 
Tiger” seemed routine. I walked into 
Pier 61, New York, behind a news- 
paperman’s usual veneer of boredom. 
But those refugees from Latvia and 
Estonia soon broke threugh. I laughed 
with them, shared their grief for less 
fortunate friends and relatives still in 
Europe, helped keep track of their bag- 
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gage, saw them off on trains taking them 
to new homes and new lives. 

Ifa person dealt in human beings he’d 
have found bargains on the “Marine 
Tiger.” Despite years in Nazi slave 
labor camps these people had all the 
qualities you’d want in your nextdoor 
neighbor, Healthy, cheerful, willing to 
share, eager to please, neat, religious. 
... And it wasn’t just a front. The or- 
deal of going through customs inspec- 
tion alone proved they were well bred to 
the core. 


OF courRsE there are some ways these 


people differ from us. I noticed it when » 


a Red Cross worker offered to take care 
of a baby during the tedious immigra- 
tion routine. The mother agreed, and 
watched as her child was carried into a 
waiting room sheltered from the raw 
dampness of the pier. 

But tears welled up in her eyes the 
moment her baby disappeared from 
sight. She tried to retain self-control. 
Yes, she knew the child was safe, but 
just seeing it carried through a gate 
where she could not immediately follow 
was too much. She cried bitterly on her 
husband’s shoulder. Yet when the child 
was returned she became again the kind 
of woman you can meet any day wheel- 
ing her babycoach down Main Street. 
You can’t wipe out the haunting fears of 
forceable separation, of “kultur” camps, 
of tragedy, simply by crossing an ocean. 

That sense of keeping the family to- 
gether was ingrained. The youngsters 
could have roamed all over the pier but 
they seemed tied to their parents by in- 
visible strings. They would start out 
deliberately to look at something inter- 
esting. Perhaps it was a little cart dis- 
pensing hot coffee and doughnuts. But 
when they got about 10 yards away 
from their parents they stopped short. 
No one had called. They were free to 
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walk farther but couldn’t force them 
selves to break away from their kin. 

I saw one woman sitting on a bene 
with a baby in her arms and a little gi 
beside her. It was just after the bow 
had docked and she was biting her lip 
to keep from crying. (Her picture is a 
the cover.) It looked like an exceller 
picture so I focused the camera. Th, 
eyes of these women were constant]! 
roving about as they kept tabs on the) 
children and baggage. Just as I we 
about to snap the picture the mothe 
made a final check of her possession; 
First the suitcases and bundles. The: 
the children. She stiffened and mo 
tioned for me to wait. A look of alary 
came over her face. She called some 
thing which sounded like “Erika” ar 
another little girl popped up from be 
hind a trunk. Then, contented again # 
the child nestled :beside her on tk 
bench, she motioned that I could g 
ahead. No matter what happens— 
photo or a feast—the record must hk: 
complete, the family must be togethe 


THE BAGGAGE is pathetic. Imagine se! 
ting up a new home on just the fe: 
items you can squeeze into a suitcas 
For the most part the luggage containe 
meager items of clothing, a photograr» 
or two, toilet articles, and in one cas 
an infant’s training stool whittled on 
of packing-box wood. Where suitcase 
were not available, belongings we» 
packed in cardboard or wooden cor 
tainers with blankets sewed arour 
them. Naturally, all of these had to 
ripped apart by the customs men b» 
they were unusually sympathetic + 
DPs and frequently helped repack tl 
items when inspection was complete» 

I was amazed at how neat the ne 
arrivals appeared. From a distance the 
seemed almost well dressed. A close 
look, however, revealed plenty of darm 
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Pier 61 was a mass of people and luggage. Even so only a few hours elapsed before the DPs were 
through customs inspection and on trains bound for their new homes. Voldemars Rusmanis, his 
wife, Nimfa, and son, Eriks (below left), went to Bismarck, N. D., where he will work in a creamery. 


Pastor and Mrs. Karlis Ozolins are to be houseparents at the Zelienople (Pa.) Orphans’ Home 
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ing and patching. One of the last things 
you'd expect was cosmetics. But some- 
where the younger women had gotten a 
bit of lipstick and rouge, hoarded for 
weeks perhaps, so that they could step 
ashore in America with a “new face.” 

The youngsters were bundled up un- 
til they looked and walked like little 
teddy bears. Many wore heavy fur 
coats and caps apparently cut down 
from wornout adult clothing. Stockings 
were hand knitted like the sleeves of a 
sweater. One little fellow had bright 
red shoes. Extravagant, I thought, until 
I took a second look. If your father 
makes you a pair of shoes out of scraps 
of leather from an old handbag I guess 
you're likely not to be particular about 
the color. 


THERE HAS BEEN much hardship in 
these people’s lives but they say little 
about it. No use opening up old wounds. 
Sometimes, however, a sentence or a 
few words gives a hint of what they’ve 
been through. 

“My husband?” one woman asked as 
if it was long ago. “Yes, I had a hus- 
band in 1943 in Estonia.” The despair 
in her eyes didn’t encourage conversa- 
tion along that line. 

“Family?” an elderly farmer con- 
siders your question. “No...no fam- 
ily. Just my wife.” It’s strange, you 
think. He looks like the kind of man 
who would have grandchildren. You 
try another question. “Have you ever 
talked to anyone who had been to 
Siberia?” 

“My son-in-law never returned from 
Siberia,” he says, and you’re sorry you 
asked. 

An attractive young woman in excel- 
lent English answers questions for her 
husband and her sturdy little daughter. 

“My husband and I tried to escape 
over the Baltic Sea to Sweden but we 
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Miss Cordelia Cox whe is directing NLC ru 


. settlement work, interviews new arrivals on thy 


"Marine Tiger" February 27, 1949 


Dr. Paul C. Empie, executive director of tl 
NLC (above), gets a firsthand account of co 
ditions abroad from a DP. Pastor Hidy (bi! 
low) found the youngsters irresistible. He hear) 
the promotional program for resettlement 
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Miss Meta Tahk, Estonia, was one of three 
trained nurses aboard the ship. She will be em- 
ployed in a Minnesota sanatorium. Wherever 
the Red Cross appears there soon is coffee and 


} doughnuts. The family enjoying this refreshment 


is bound for Washington, D. C., where the hus- 
band will be a caretaker 
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were picked up by a Nazi boat and sent 
to a work camp in Germany. My hus- 
band was ill, but he’s well again.” Look- 
ing at the daughter sitting on a suitcase 
munching a doughnut she says, “Inese 
is healthy too, even though she was born 
in the forest.” Painful memories freeze 
her expression for a moment. Then she 
brightens and smiles. “But we are 
happy to be here and we are so grateful 
to the Lutherans in America.” 


Many oF THE Lutheran DPs were well 
informed about their church. Names 
like Michelfelder, Hong, Empie, and 
Herman immediately were identified 
with European relief and resettlement. 
They spoke encouragingly about the 
Lutheran immigration service and 
seemed to understand why final clear- 
ance to America requires five or six 
months. Above all they wanted me to 
make known in some way their grat- 
itude. I said I would try. 

Some of us will have to be careful of 
our attitude toward these new arrivals. 
We'll have to examine our motives for 
bringing DPs to these shores. Was it 
Christian love and neighborliness or 
was it cheap labor and the chance of 
getting a run-down farm back into con- 
dition? We must remember that grat- 
itude has given some of them a “ser- 
vant and master complex.” “You have 
freed us,” they seem to say. “We will 
serve you.” This lay in the background 
of the remark made by one middle-aged 
woman. She is going to be a house- 
keeper in the Middle West. “Do you 
think my employer will like me?” she 
asked eagerly. “We are so anxious to 
please. We owe you much. We do so 
want to make a good impression... .” 


Tue “MARINE TIGER” was the eleventh 
ship to arrive at Atlantic ports with 
DPs since the passage of legislation last 
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July admitting 205,000 homeless Euro- 
peans. Aboard her were 549 persons 
from camps in Germany and Austria. 
The largest group, 332, was from Poland 
and the second largest, 145, from the 
Baltic countries now under Soviet rule. 

My list of names showed at least 47 
Lutherans on the ship. I’m sure there 
were more but it isn’t possible to tell 
accurately since not all were under Lu- 
theran World Federation sponsorship. 
Pastor Ross Hidy—he’s directing pro- 
motion of the resettlement program— 
and I discovered one Lutheran family 
headed for Texas with assurance of a 


home and a job given by a Methodist . 


cattleman. 

A majority of the Lutherans were go- 
ing to farming areas. Seven of our 
group were professional people (in- 
cluding three nurses), and 10 have been 
assured employment as domestics. 

Quite a few spoke English—some with 
amazing facility. I discovered this when 
I offered to chaperon four Maryland- 
bound DPs as far as Philadelphia. 

I looked at their names on cards given 
me by Miss Cordelia Cox who heads the 


National Lutheran Council’s resettle! 
ment service: Janis Alkinsnis, 60, an: 
his wife, Alma; and Janis Banga, 42, an 
his wife, Vilma. Occupation—farmers.. | 
Peasants, probably, I thought. Als) 
I wondered about that 60-year-old item 
Pretty old to begin farming again. 
looked around the pier for my charges 
Questioning one family I discovered th: 
husband was 64 although he looked 5t 
His wife was 38. They had three chil 
dren—the youngest 7. Maybe 60 | 
so old after all, I mused. 
Finally I found the Alkinsnis and th; 
Banga families. “Have you cleared cus: 3 
toms?” I asked slowly and distinctly. | 
“Yes,” the 60-year-old farmer re| 
plied. I wasn’t too impressed. Mo; 
everyone knows how to say “yes” an) 
“no” in English. 
“Are you Pastor Koppenhaver?” ky 
continued in English. 
I nodded. Miss Cox must have traine| 
him to say that. | 
“We are ready to go whenever yo) 
are,” he said. “These are our railroz)| 
tickets.” 
formation. 


I was glad he offered that ir 
The German word for “rai’!) 


Not all Lutheran DPs have Lutheran sponsors. The wide grin belongs to Mr. A. B. Cozby of Tex | 
a Methodist, The Johannes Taagen family grouped about him will find a home on his dairy fa 
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Broad smiles signify they have successfully come through the three-hour ordeal of customs inspec- 
tion. Left are Janis and Vilma Banga, who with Janis and Alma Alkinsnis are bound for the farm 


road” had escaped me for the moment. 

“Follow me,” I said. 

Headed up Seventh Avenue my DPs 
lapsed into Latvian. It was what I ex- 
| pected. They knew a few English 
phrases and that was all. I had hoped 
to enjoy conversation with these people 
on the train, but now I had visions of an 
uninteresting ride. 

Suddenly my “peasant” tapped me on 
the shoulder. “Where are all the peo- 
ple?” he indicated the almost deserted 
street. 

“It’s Sunday,” I replied. 

“Of course,” he said smiling. “I had 
forgotten. The pictures I have seen of 
New York always showed many people, 
but probably they were taken on busi- 
ness days.” 

“Say,” I could restrain my interest 
no longer, “where did you learn to 
speak English so well?” 

“T’m not very good at it,” came his 
surprising understatement. “I speak 
French, German, and some of the Slavic 
languages better.” 

“But where did you learn?” I per- 
sisted. 

“Oh,” he grinned. “I was graduated 
by the University of Moscow in 1912. 
That was under the Czar,” he added 
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hastily. Illiterate peasant! How wrong 
one can be. 

My ride to Philadelphia was most en- 
joyable. Mr. Alkinsnis and Mr. Banga 
showed lively interest in everything. 
“Radio towers?” they pointed to slender 
shafts rising on the Jersey flats. 

“Yes,” I nodded and we talked about 
radio for a while. They had other inter- 
ests too—railroads, airports (they called 
them “airdromes”), the private planes 
flitting about, highways and cloverleaf 
intersections, farmland, the possibility 
of planting crops early this year, and the 
automobiles. 

They just couldn’t get over how many 
cars there were on the road. “There 
must be thousands,” they said. “Look, 
the highways are full of them and still 
there seems to be one parked in front 
of every home!” 

We passed a used car lot on the out- 
skirts of Elizabeth. “Those are used 
cars,” I explained. “They are for sale.” 
In utter amazement they stared at rows 
of shiny vehicles, 

“Used cars? But they look good y 
Why do people sell them?” 

“To get a new one,” I said. They 
shook their heads. It will be a while 
before these people are able to under- 
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Speeding more than a mile a minute through New Jersey, the Alkinsnises look through the windc 
of a train taking them to their place of employment in Maryland. There was a trace of sadness why , 
some of the countryside reminded them of home across the sea. But they brightened soon as dai 7: 
and poultry farms flashed by. ‘There is so much of everything here," was their oft-repeated comme: | 

Mr. ALKinsnis knew his history tow 
Pointing out of the window I said, “Ove 


stand that typically American caprice. 

Now and then my friends looked sad. 
Sometimes it was a rolling field or 
winding lane reminding them of Latvia. 
At other times it was because of all the 
unused land lining the railroad. Many 
people in Europe could sustain them- 
selves on a few acres of that. 

“Everywhere factories,’ they re- 
marked as we flashed in and out of in- 
dustrial areas. Eyes brightened as they 
came across familiar names. “We had 
some of that cereal in the DP camp... . 
They used to use those hydraulic pumps 
in Latvia....A sailor gave me some of 
those cigarettes on the ‘Marine Tiger.’ 
. .« We have not seen the name of that 
soap for a long time... .” 
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there is Princeton. Soon we'll g: 
through Trenton.” | 
“Princeton ... Trenton,” he repeate’ 
the words thoughtfully. Oh yes,” h! 
eyes twinkled. “The British, wasn’t i 
You had a revolution.” : 
These people were so interested ||| 
our country that it was difficult for n 
not to brag. A little home with a hal 
acre of ground behind it made they 
glow with anticipation. But I found my) 
self explaining “That’s only a sme] 
farm. . . . This is only one of mam 
railroads. . . . Too bad you didn’t sé 
the really tall buildings. ... There az 
many factories larger than that... .” 
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Before getting off the train at Phila- 

delphia I apologized, said I didn’t want 
‘to seem boastful. 
‘They raised their hands in protest. 
“But you were not boasting. You were 
‘merely telling us that this is a land of 
plenty.” It was a generous appraisal, 
but I wasn’t surprised. The DPs I met 
had a strong sense of generosity and of 
gratitude. a 

It was revealed in the remark one 
man made back on Pier 61. He showed 
me an envelope with train tickets to 
North Dakota which a National Lu- 


theran Council representative had given 
him. 

“How much did these cost?” he asked. 

I looked inside where the ticket agent 
had made his calculations, drew a circle 
around the amount. He was impressed 
that anyone would advance him that 
sum of money. 

Glancing around the pier and taking 
note of his family, happy and eager to 
begin life anew in a land of opportunity, 
he looked again at the tickets, then at 
me. “All this I must repay,” he said. 
It wasn’t a question. It was a promise. 


A Bishop Goes to Jail 


By G. ELSON RUFF 


From June until September of 1948 officials of the Hungarian government tried to 


force Bishop Lajos Ordass to surrender to them or to resign. Then they arrested him 


I KNow A Republican politician who 
was smart enough in 1932 to switch over 
to the Democratic party. He held gov- 
ernment offices until 1948. Then he 
guessed wrong—he went back to the 
Republicans. 

There are fellows like him in every 
country. In Hungary there was Laszlo 
Dezsery, Lutheran student pastor at the 
University of Budapest. He joined the 
Communist party more than a year ago. 
Maybe he'll be a bishop someday. 

Men who get aboard the bandwagon 
like to be able to come to their bosses 
and show them what good work they’ve 
done. Some Lutherans in Hungary who 
held government offices, although not 
members of the Communist party, went 
to the Communist leader, Matyas 
Rakosi, early in 1948 and promised that 
they could persuade the Lutheran 
Church to sign on the dotted line. 

The church would make “an impor- 
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tant loyalty statement,” they said. It 
would fire its old leaders. It would 
willingly give up its schools and turn 
over its charitable institutions to the 
state. 

Its women’s organization which sup- 
ported various charitable projects would 
be merged into the Communist-front 
Hungarian Women’s Democratic Asso- 
ciation, of which the wife of a Com- 
munist cabinet minister, Laszlo Rajk, 
was president. 

Some of the men who sought to win 
favor by bringing the Lutheran Church 
into the government camp were Erno 
Milhalyfi, son of a Lutheran pastor, Dr. 
Ivan Reok, Pastor Dezsery, and—to a 
lesser extent—Joseph Darvas and 
Charles Olt. 


BisHop Lagos Orpass stood squarely 
in the pathway of these men. They 
pleaded with him and threatened him 
in vain. Even after they announced in 
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Budapest newspapers the changes that 
were impending in the Lutheran 
Church, Bishop Ordass refused to sanc- 
tion these changes. 

Kis Ujsag, a Budapest paper, an- 
nounced on June 10, 1948, that “Demo- 
CRATIC CHANGES BEGIN IN THE LUTHERAN 
CuurcH. ... Instead of Bishop Ordass, 
Bishop Turoczy will take over the lead- 
ership of the church. . . . The church, 
according to the wishes of its demo- 
cratic constituency, will adjust itself to 
the changed social conditions. ...” 

Kis Ujsag said that Vilmos Tomc- 
sanyi, lay-president of the Budapest 


churches, would resign. Also Elmer ~ 


Konkoly, a Budapest lawyer. “Gabor 
Viladar, as we learned from authentic 
sources [Milhalyfi and his friends] has 
already written his letter of resigna- 
tion.” The churches also want the res- 
ignation of “Sandor Varga, the pastor- 
secretary of the church-at-large, who 
is anyhow one of the most unpopular 
persons in his church, and whose stand 
against democracy is well known.” 


THE NEWSPAPER said all these changes 
could be expected at a Lutheran synod 
meeting on June 14. . 

On June 12 Kis Ujsag repeated its‘an- 
nouncement of the coming changes. It 
said: “A most unsympathetic attitude 
is taken toward the blessings of democ- 
racy by Bishop Lajos Ordass, who, con- 
trary to Bishops Zoltan Turoczy and 
Joseph Szabo, even now is trying to 
agitate against a peaceful agreement. . 

“After the democratic change, there 
is every hope that, following the Re- 
formed Church, the other great Prot- 
estant denomination will have leaders 
with democratic spirit which will make 
the co-operation with the state peaceful 
and fruitful for the benefit of the masses 
of believers.” 

Enemies of Bishop Ordass and his as- 
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Lagos Orpass 
Stood squarely in the path 


sociates were not too sure of the “peacw 
ful change” they announced in the p# 
pers. They had other plans they we» 
ready to put in effect. Sandor Var; 
was arrested on or about June 10, New 
papers said he had been charged wi’ 
embezzlement of church funds, but } 
was not questioned at all about financi 
matters. For hours he was questioné 
about Bishop Ordass and others, ar 
then was released. It was learned th: 
Pastor Dezsery had made the accuse 
tions regarding which Varga was que# 
tioned. 


THINGS THE newspapers had predicte 
did not happen. The papers began + 
tell a new story. On June 14 the Buds 
pest daily Vilagossag headlined th 
question: “What did Bishop Lajos O* 
dass do with the dollars he collected i 
America? 

“Lajos Ordass, Lutheran bishe 
whose anti-democratic political i 
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ALBERT RADVANSZKY 
He managed the money 


point came to the foreground especially 
during the last few weeks, during the 
last year made a study trip to the West. 
During this trip he went to America. 
His anti-democratic political stand dates 
from this point, 

“Lajos Ordass, since his American 
trip had not originally been planned, 
said he had no money and for this rea- 
son he made a collection in America, 
and when he came home he stated that 
he used this money for his trip. 

“However he gave no detailed ac- 
counting of this money to any church 
authority. He never made a public ac- 
counting. The public opinion in the 
Lutheran Church is that the bishop had 
only the right to collect in America for 
church causes and not for his personal 
Se... 
“It is possible that after the church 
investigation the economic police will 
also investigate the matter to ascertain 
that Lutheran Bishop Lajos Ordass ob- 
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served the rules and regulations of 
Hungarian monetary laws when collect- 
ing in America, and if the needed per- 
missions were asked from the National 
Bank.” 

The facts were that Bishop Ordass 
specifically stated in American ad- 
dresses that he was not collecting funds, 
but asked people to contribute to Lu- 
theran World Action. He received small 
sums only for his traveling expenses 
and to pay for meals and lodging. 


THE OUTCRY AGAINST the bishop was 
caused by his refusal to give approval 
to the nationalization of the church 
schools. Lutherans said they would 
“suffer” the schools to be taken, and 
bow their heads before the law, but 
would not willingly or freely consent 
to give up the schools or call a synod 
meeting to discuss the question, 

The Reformed Church, even before 
the school law was passed, had an- 
nounced its approval of the new policy, 
and had given a strong statement of en- 
dorsement to other government policies. 
In the Reformed Church, even more 
than in the Lutheran Church, there 
were prominent laymen who held in- 
fluential place in the government. Zol- 
tan Tildy, who had been a Reformed 
clergyman, was at that time president of 
the republic. The present premier of 
Hungary, Stephen Dobi, is a member 
of this church. 

These men of the Smallholders party 
had tried to win favor with the Com- 
munists by bringing their church in line 
with the new order. Bishop Laszlo 
Ravasz, who refused to yield, was per- 
suaded to resign. 

President Tildy summoned Bishop 
Ordass and other Lutherans to his of- 
fice just before the school law was to 
be passed. He said the Lutheran argu- 
ment that approval of nationalization of 
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schools could be given only by a synod 
meeting was “formalism.” 

Qrdass replied that he was quite sure 
the people of the Lutheran churches 
were strongly opposed to nationaliza- 
tion. His oath of office would not per- 
mit him to approve an agreement. Tildy 
became angry, told Ordass he was an 
agitator, was forcing the congregations 
to oppose the school law, and quoted 
from sermons preached by Bishop Or- 
dass which “proved” that he conducted 
himself even in a more hostile way than 
Cardinal Mindszenty. 

Ordass replied that he saw clearly 


that his actions were under observation. * 


In the following month Zoltan Tildy, 
a non-Communist, was forced by the 
Communists to resign from the pres- 
idency. In December it was reported 
that his son-in-law, Victor Cserneky, 
was hanged in Budapest because he 
tried to help Tildy escape from Hun- 
gary. I had asked Bishop Ordass a good 
many questions about Tildy in the 
spring of 1947, and he told me that he 
felt sorry for him. He was a prisoner 
in his own office. 


LUTHERANS, ALTHOUGH opposed to na- 
tionalizing the schools, did nothing to 
prevent it. Roman Catholics fought 
hard. All Roman Catholic members of 
the parliament who voted for the law 
were excommunicated. Protests and 
riots took place in various places. A 
policeman was killed at Pocspetri, and 
some priests were imprisoned. 

Joseph Mindszenty, Roman Catholic 
cardinal, made strong speeches against 
nationalization. He was clearly the 
strongest enemy of the Communist gov- 
ernment within Hungary. Some of the 
cabinet ministers urged that he be ar- 
rested in June. Rakosi, the Communist 
leader, was against it. He knew he 
would have his hands full if he did it. 
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Kis kul6nbség 


RaDvanscky 


Ordasa plspok: Azért biintetnek minket, mer, megve 
lottuk a hitlinket? 

Rendértiszt: Dehogy, kérem. Azért, mort nem vallotti, 
be a dolldrjaikat... 


VARGA ORDASS 


Cartoon in ''Szabadsag," Sept. 12, 1948 
Varga, Ordass, Radvanszky in front of poli« 
officer 
Bishop Ordass: ‘Are they punishing us becaur 
we have confessed our faith?" 
Police lieutenant: "Oh no, my dear sir. It's b» 
cause you didn't confess your dollars . . 


Bishop Ordass on several occasior 
very clearly stated that he did not be 
lieve he held the same political opiniom 
as Mindszenty. Lutherans for a hur: 
dred years have upheld the type « 
democratic government pioneered b 


Lajos Kossuth. 


MrANWHILE LUTHERAN World Acticy 
did forward $200,000 to the church i) 
Hungary. This was part of $292,000 # 
be made available there during 194° 
The order was sent through the Na 
tional Bank of Hungary. It was re 
ceived and distributed to the churche 
in various parts of the country. | 

A detailed account of the way thi 
money was spent was given to the Lu 
theran World Federation. In some casé 
a gift of $400 or $500 to a congregatics 
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3) enabled it to buy materials for repair- 
ing war damage to its church. Labor 
was contributed by people of the par- 
ishes. Sometimes repairs worth $8,000 
i} or $10,000 were accomplished by these 
small gifts. 

Since there was no genuine crime that 
could be charged against Bishop Or- 
‘dass and other church leaders whom 
government officials wanted out of the 
way, only this financial transaction 
could be used against them. On Aug. 
24 as Bishop Ordass was returning home 
quite late in the evening he was taken 
off by a detective and kept until the 
next evening. Varga and Radvanszky 
were also picked up, and at this time 
they said they would resign their 
church offices. The bishop said he would 
not resign. 


WHEN BisHop Orpass was released he 
was told he would be kept under house- 
arrest. He could not send letters, make 


By MARJORY LOUISE BRACHER 


Iv IS NOT DIFFICULT to start an argu- 
ment on the question of taking children 
‘to church ... at what age they should 
begin . . . or whether they should be 
there at all. I make no attempt to settle 
such questions. I write for parents who 
want to take their children to church, 
and for the many fathers and mothers 
who—if they are to get to church them- 
selves—are compelled to take all their 
children along, even the baby. 

It is not an easy undertaking. But it 
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phone calls, or receive visitors. Bishops 
Szabo and Turoczy went to see Rakosi, 
who told them Ordass could consider 
himself free. What had been done to 
him was because of the “too active zeal 
of the police department.” 

On Sept. 7 word was sent to Bishop 
Ordass that if he did not resign within 
24 hours he would be arrested. The 
following day he replied that he had no 
intention of quitting. At 7 p.m. on Sept. 
8 he was seized in the bishop’s house 
and taken to prison. Radvanszky and 
Varga were arrested too. 

In the prison Bishop Ordass was given 
three choices: to resign; to be per- 
mitted, along with his family, to flee 
from Hungary; or to be brought be- 
fore the court. He refused to resign 
or flee, and left the next move up to 
the state. 


An account of the trial of Bishop Ordass will be 
published in "The Lutheran" next week. 


TAKING CHILDREN TO CHURCH 


Small children can find happiness in being taken to church, 


but careful planning and management are necessary for success 


can be done. In the end the effort may 
prove most rewarding, for parents and 
children alike. 


WHEN A CHILD likes to go to church, 
the parent’s task is much easier, and the 
child himself far better off. But if he 
is to like it, it must be a pleasant expe- 
rience. 

To be physically comfortable is the 
first requisite. How many little children 
are scolded for naughty behavior in 
church when they are suffering from 
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stiff new shoes, starchy collars, an un- 
accustomed hat or bonnet, bulky leg- 
gings or snowsuits! Their heavy wraps 
and rubbers should be removed, and 
all their clothing made comfortable. 

A child needs to be made ready for 
church so far as his physical needs are 
concerned. This means a drink of water 
and a trip to the toilet. The discom- 
forts of hunger, very acute in some 
children, can be staved off with a cookie 
or two. These things should be done 
as a matter of course until the need for 
them is outgrown. If taken care of in a 
quiet way, there is little danger of them 
becoming either a bribe or a means of 
getting attention. It is rather when 
these are neglected that a child can de- 
mand to be taken out in the middle of 
the service, and so get the upper hand 
with his parents. 


ANOTHER NECESSITY for comfort, is 
room in the pew to do a bit of quiet 
squirming. It is unfair to demand that 
a child be still and patient if he is 
crowded, hungry, or thirsty. Later he 
will learn to do that. 

If church-going is to have pleasant 
associations in the mind of a child, his 
relation to his parents while in church, 
must be at least as satisfactory as it is 
at other times. A youngster who is 
jerked and slapped, or threatened and 
humiliated during the hour he sits in a 
pew is a good candidate for that large 
group of adults who say they stay away 
from church because they were “made 
to go” when they were children. 

There was a woman whose only child 
was born when she was nearing 40. He 
was the pride of her life. When.she 
brought him to church she was tense 
and nervous in her anxiety that he be- 
have like an angel. Her own nervous- 
ness was transmitted to him with un- 
happy results for both, and for all the 
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suffering worshipers who sat near ther 
Too often the way a mother deals wi 
her child in church is motivated k 
pride rather than by love. 

Parents have to expect good behavio 
at the same time making allowance f» 
the fact that no small child can sit pey 
fectly still, and that no matter how hay 
he tries to'be good, he will frequent: 
have some sort of accident. He will fa 
off the seat, or drop a hymnbook or 
coin. He will whisper too loudly with 
out realizing it. It is important to ey 
plain to him what acceptable behavi? 
is, to respect his good intentions, and ° 
praise him, judiciously, for his accom 
plishments. 


Good behavior can be expected 


WE ALL KNow the mother whose cor 
stant “getting after” her children 
more disturbing to the congregatic 
than are the occasional noises tk 
youngsters make. A child can be cor 
trolled just as well by a meaningf» 
glance, or by a restraining hand la 
lightly upon him, as by slapping, pine! 
ing, scolding, or frequent “shushing.” 

One has also to take into account th 
relation of the child to other adults © 
the church. It is foolish to sit in th 
same pew with one who is known to di» 
like children, or with someone who 
reason of age or ill health is irritab 
or impatient. A scolding from an awe 
some stranger can be a terrifying e 
perience for a little child. 
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Fortunate is the youngster who is 
ifgreeted by a few people he knows, or 
who occasionally overhears some com- 
ment on his good behavior. It is up to 
vid the parents to make such opportunities 
I for him if they can, and at the same time 
pa) to shield him from misguided grown- 
ups who might frighten, scold, tease. 


Wuat oF THE child’s relationship to 
_| the pastor? I once heard a woman leay- 
4, ing the church with her four-year-old 
Sally, say, “Pastor, I want you to tell 
‘| Sally what a naughty girl she was today 
and what happens to little girls who are 
bad in church.” Sally, shamed and de- 
'fiant, resisted the minister’s attempt to 
be friendly. 

A little one’s relationship to the pas- 
tor must be guided by the parents. Lit- 
tle Joe was having a hard time with his 
'| church-going. It was a big church and 
-| he was lost in it and lost in the crowd 
that pushed through the door and down 
the steps after the benediction. His 
father was understanding enough to 
sense this. He asked the minister if he 
could make a special point of shaking 
Joe’s hand and calling him by name 
some morning. The minister did. That 
was all little Joe needed. He belonged, 
he was important now. The pastor knew 
him, just like other people. The lost 
feeling was gone. 

Though adults may not be aware of 
it it, a child’s whole relationship with God 
has something to do with his feeling 
about going to church. If he knows God 
as a spy, a policeman, a punisher, a 
threatening presence, or a stern old 
man, can the church service be an alto- 
gether pleasant experience for him? 

Educators believe that little children 
should be taught to know God, through 
Jesus, as their Friend. This can be ex- 
panded gradually to concepts of him as 
protector, guide, helper, forgiver, Sav- 
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iour. With consistent day-by-day teach- 
ing at home, even a little child can feel 
as he enters church that he is coming 
into the presence of the best and the 
greatest and the safest that he knows. 


ALL CHILDREN ARE eager to grow up 
and to copy their elders. Of their own 
accord they will take part in the serv- 
ice, a little at first, then all of it. If 
father or mother will help them to un- 
derstand the service as they grow up, 
much of the dullness of church attend- 
ance will be relieved. 

It must be understood that going to 
church is not an isolated experience. 
Some attention needs to be given to 
what comes before and after. Is early 
Sunday morning a mad scramble? Is 
there nagging, “hurry, hurry, we’ll be 
late’? Small children are helped by a 
definite looking forward to Sunday, and 
by doing their own part in getting ready 
for it. 

And what happens immediately after 
church? A long wait for dinnertime is 
an invitation to irritability and bicker- 
ing for most children, and for not a few 
adults. It is far better to serve a pot of 
stew or soup that needs only reheating, 
and have the family content. This is 
just one more way of contributing to 
the pleasantness of church-going, but 
one that should not be overlooked. 

All of us know how lasting are early 
impressions. It is worth the effort it 
takes to insure pleasant impressions 
and experiences for the child in his 
early years at church. He needs to be 
comfortable, not only physically, but 
in his relationship to his parents and 
other people around him. He must be 
helped to know the minister as his fam- 
ily’s friend, and Jesus as the best 
Friend. If these conditions are fulfilled, 
he will be glad, in his own way, to go 
into the house of the Lord. 
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WHEN THE FAMILY WORSHIPS TOGETHER 


A guide for a half-hour of home devotions 
King Khama the Good 


KuaMA, THE younc African chief, 
stirred in his sleep. Then he sat up 
quickly, aware that something was 
wrong. He peered out of his hut. Across 
the courtyard he could see a fire and 
some men busy about it. As he watched 
them he decided that they must be 
sorcerers sent by his father to work 
mischief against him. Now Khama had 


become a Christian and he knew that’ 


these magic spells had no power, but 
he felt sad because his father wished 
to do him harm. 

Quietly he slipped from his hut and 
made his way across the courtyard, 
keeping always to the deep shadows. 
When he was close to the fire and the 
men working magic, he suddenly rose 
to his full height. 

“What are you doing here?” he de- 
manded. 

But the magic workers were too 
scared to answer. They fled into the 
woods. Khama put out the fire and then 
walked back to his hut and went to 
sleep. 


Kyama’s FATHER had been such a 
foolish and wicked leader of the tribe 
that the people had decided that he 
should not be king or chief any longer. 
They chose Khama to take his place. 
The old chief did not like this and tried 
to stir up trouble for Khama. 

A few months earlier this unkind 
father had posted soldiers around the 
huts of Khama and his younger brother 
and ordered them: to shoot the young 
chiefs. But the men would not obey 
him. The old chief fled, sure that his 
sons would take revenge. Instead, they 
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sent him messages of forgiveness. 

Again and again Khama tried to mai 
peace with his father. But the old ch 
plotted and schemed against his se 
many times trying to have him kille 
Finally, Khama decided that the be 
the most Christian thing to do was. 
move away from the village, leaving } 
father in control of it. | 

He took his family and herds a 
moved to a spot about 50 miles awée| 
where he began to build a new villa: 
The people who had wanted him to 
their ruler decided that they, too, wou! 
move to the new village. The old chi) 
who was so full of. hate, was left in f» 
control of the village, but it was a v} 
lage of 5,000 empty huts. 

We call this Christian chief Khar} 
the Good, for he ruled his people wise# 
and showed a Christian spirit in ever 
thing he did. 


Reap the story of another young ru! 
who showed a forgiving spirit in I Sar 
uel 24: 2-19. 


Sinc There’s a wideness in Gor} 
mercy (Common Service Book, 256) 


There’s a wideness in God’s mercy, 
Like the wideness of the sea; 
There’s a kindness in His justice, 
Which is more than liberty. 4 
There is no place where earth’s sorrow + 
Are more felt than up in heaven; 
There is no place where earth’s failing} 
Have such kindly judgment given. i 


WHEN you prRAY, think of this part | 
the Lord’s Prayer: Forgive us our tre 
passes, as we forgive those who trespz 
against us. 
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) ersonal Problem Clinic 


arital bungle 


I am a grass widow. I divorced my first 
usband, a lawyer, 10 years ago. He is a 

e fellow, and everything would have 
{been okeh between us had it not been for 
his mother. I had cared for his invalid 
mother for several years, and had to put up 
| with a great deal from her. She had a ter- 


Since then the old lady has passed on. 
I have not heard from my former hus- 
band since that time, but I have learned 
‘that he never remarried. 
| Now I have a mimeographing and print- 
7 ‘ing business. I have been successful in it— 
very successful. The business is still grow- 
ing. Money is plentiful, but there are other 
things even more valuable than money. 
Living within the four walls of a hotel- 
| room all the time is far from satisfactory. 
Life has become a lonely affair, and I have 
been wondering whether I ought not get 
in touch with my former husband and find 
out whether we can’t fix things up and get 
together again. He is located in another 
state, and I don’t know how he may feel 
about it. 


What a problem you created for your- 
self! Your divorce was not justified. It 
appears that you didn’t understand or 
appreciate the nature of marriage—that 
it is a lifelong partnership, that “many 
a cross is laid upon this estate,” and that 
the bitter and the sweet, joys and sor- 
rows, success and troubles are all in- 
tegral parts of the total picture of mar- 
ried life. 

However heavy the burden may 
have been in caring for your husband’s 
mother, you had an obligation as a part 
of the family, which, of course, should 
have been shared by other family mem- 
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bers, or eased by some paid assistance. 
And your imagination served you poorly 
in not picturing to you the possible need 
which you may yet experience. 

You have found solitary life unsatis- 
factory—you should have anticipated 
that. Success and money have not com- 
pensated for your loss. You may con- 
tinue to battle out an existence under 
your present arrangement. You can 
gain variety by adding social, dramatic, 
literary, religious, and other activities. 
Or you may try to make contact with 
your former husband, directly or 
through an intermediary. If that is your 
real desire there is no reason why you 
shouldn’t try it. Face-to-face talks will 
prove more satisfactory than corre- 
spondence. One or two interviews will 
probably give you a conclusive answer 
to your questionings. 

If the two of you can come to an 
agreement which promises a reasonable 
degree of happiness and actual perma- 


-nence, you can also jointly decide 


whether you will go to him, or he will 
come to you and join in your business 
enterprise, or open a law office. 

Neither of you is too old to consider 
a new start, with a renewal of your 
marriage vows. But it seems that neither 
of you in your previous relationships 
showed the mature attitudes which are 
necessary to marital harmony. Have 
you profited sufficiently by subsequent 
experience to be assured of more ade- 
quate views of life and of the marriage 
partnership? Before coming to a con- 
clusion on this problem you had better 
both search yourselves thoroughly and 
try to be sure that you are taking the 
decision and the undertaking as seri- 
ously as it deserves. You really should 
get together. However, it will be better 
by far to remain apart than to reunite 
and then break up again. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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KNOW THE BIBLE . . . EXPLANATION OF THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMA’ 


This was Divine Love 
By JOHN SCHMIDT 


Verses for study this week are Romans 5:1-I1 


Tue Gospet, Paut had said (1:16), is 
“the power of God unto salvation.” Now, 
after completing his proof that this Gos- 
pel is indeed a message of God’s right- 
eousness received through faith, he 
shows that this new status is also new 
life. His discussion will continue 
through Chapter 8, but it is summarized 
in these first 11 verses. 

The “therefore” shows his intention 
to build upon the foundation already 
laid. New life is the certain and un- 
avoidable consequence of this new re- 
lation established by God’s love. Where 
one is, the other must be also. 

Most commentators prefer to have 
verse 1 read “we have peace,” even 
though the strongest manuscript sup- 
port is for “let us have peace.” Either 
statement expresses a truth. Justifica- 
tion creates peace between man and 
God: “we have peace.” It grants also 
communion with Him, free access and 
unshakable hope. All these we have. 
This right relationship affords the only 
basis for inner peace of mind. 

Yet even the children of God may 
live in fear. Hence they need the re- 
minder to “enjoy peace,” to come to a 
conscious enjoyment of the reconcilia- 
tion that is ours. The two are aspects 
of a single truth, so perhaps it is for- 
tunate that we cannot possibly exclude 
either. Perhaps Paul meant both. 


“Access” Is a technical term, bor- 
rowed from the royal courts. It de- 
scribes the act of one who secures for 
another an interview with a monarch. 
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This is Paul’s meaning exactly. Ch» 
gives us entree to His Father’s glo 
He makes us acceptable so that we ; 
privileged to enjoy the divine faw 
As a result we may stand securely 
the new land of grace. 

Our joy is hopeful, since we he 
been given through faith that glory 
had lost through sin. This Christ 
hope, described more fully in Chapte» 
is a calm certainty. The Church sy 
bolizes it by an anchor. The significan 
of that is in the fact that an anchor ho 
a ship secure because it grapples ‘| 
rocky bottom of the sea. 

That is hope, for its basis is in its fi 
grip on God. Because God’s righteor 
ness is ours, we can hope. Our distru: 
fear and estrangement from God 4 
taken away. That is the ground of © 
hopeful joy. To “rejoice” is litera 
“to make our boast’—we cannot bo» 
in ourselves, but we must “boast” 
what God has done and will do. 

: 
q 


Burt 1s aut this not mere “religi« 
oratory”? What about trouble and sw: 
rows? Let’s be realistic! Exactly, sie! 
Paul, that is just what I’m talking abo 
Peace, joy, and hope are not an « 
tempted escape from reality. They ; 
the most real realities. Both the si 
rows we share with the world and % 
unique sorrows that believers must 
sume for the Gospel’s sake cause us 
glory. What a sequence. What a co 
trast to what we might expect. We » 
not merely to endure suffering or 
submit to it as inevitable. We are 
“slory in tribulations.” 

The man who wrote this knew ? 
painful reality of bodily suffering (con 
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are I Corinthians 4:11-13 and II Corin- 
ians 11:23-29). He was no cloistered 
vomforter, writing from a warm study. 
3ut he knew that the present fellowship 
»t God and the assurance of a future in 
dis hand could overcome present evil. 

“Tribulation worketh patience.” But 


“manly endur- 
mce” or “bravery” would serve better. 
ouble makes recruits into veterans. 
It is not our love for God but God’s 
| ove for us that sustains our hope. How 
atural, in that country of heat and 
ivater scarcity, to speak of that love 
ing “poured” (“shed abroad”) in un- 
ited supply. God’s love, which the 


of our final salvation and thereby es- 
ablishes our hope. Our subjective emo- 
ition is based upon the objective fact of 
is love revealed in the death and res- 
urrection of His Son. 


THERE IS DOUBLE EMPHASIS in verse 6 
upon our unworthiness to receive that 
love. We are “weak” and cannot merit 
Salvation as a reward for services ren- 
dered. Yet in God’s own time “Christ 
died.” It is a thought that recurs often 
jin Paul that Christ came when all things 
Jwere prepared. No doubt that included 
ithe existence of the Roman empire that 
jmade travel possible throughout the 
7 Mediterranean world, a single language 
(Greek) that could be understood 
‘everywhere, the dispersion of the Jews 
and the failure of the old religions. 

This kind of love, like the hope that 
‘it calls forth, is much more than hu- 
man. A strict, moral man may call 
forth our admiration, but we would 
‘hardly be moved to self-sacrifice. For 
/a genial man, who inspires affection as 
well, we might surrender our own life. 
‘Human love, says Paul, requires not 
only a worthy but a likable object. 
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“But God”—the whole weight must 
be upon this contrast. God’s sacrificial 
love in Christ is not a response to our 
“righteousness” or our “goodness.” 
Christ proves God’s love beyond pos- 
sibility of doubt, for He died for us 
while we were still unrepentant rebels, 
undeserving and unattractive. Paul 
turns with complete ease from the sac- 
rifice of Jesus to the love of God, since 
he never contrasts the mercy of One 
with the justice of the Other. God loves, 
therefore Christ died. And the miracle 
of the Gospel is that God loves us, not 
because we are Jew or Gentile, poor or 
rich, admirable or lovable, but simply 
because we are sinners. 


LovE sO AMAZING gives foundation 
for hope. If the sinner is declared “just” 
by God because of the sacrificial death 
of His Son, how can one doubt that this 
justified sinner will be given full de- 
liverance at the Judgment from that 
wrath which all sin deserves? If Jesus 
is our present Saviour, must He not also 
be our Saviour in the future? 

We were the objects of God’s wrath 
and stood under His condemnation. We 
were not merely strangers, but enemies 
of God. But Christ’s death established 
a new relation between us. And now, 
living in intimate union with Him, shar- 
ing the very life of the risen Lord, we 
may be certain that God will complete 
His work of salvation (compare He- 
brews 7:25). 

The great facts of justification and 
final salvation are the basis for a proper 
boasting “in God.” How inevitable it 
is that after this meditation upon all 
that God in Christ has done for us, is 
doing for us and will do for us, Paul 
returns to the note he struck at the be- 
ginning—“we glory in God.” He is our 
salvation and therefore our hope and 
our joy. 
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ACROSS) THEVDESK 


s 


Running through our mind is a brief 
proverb for whose authorship we have 
searched unsuccessfully. It reads, 
“Many mickles makes a muckle.” The 
sentence is of Scotch origin, and may 
be descriptive of the reputation of that 
nation’s citizens for thrift. We have not 
found universal acceptance of the trait 
implied in the proverb. In fact, we 
have read that the Scotch have an aver- 
age saving which places them high up 


in the scale of possessors of this world’s | 


goods. On the other hand, the pro- 
ductiveness of Scotland as implied in 
Sir Walter Scott’s fiction leads one to 
conclude that wealth could be acquired 
in that area only by careful economy 
and habitual saving. 

To be quite frank as to Scotch busi- 
ness characteristics, we are not much 
concerned about them. We thought of 
the proverb in connection with the suc- 
cessful completion of the financial. ob- 
jective for 1948. It is our opinion that 
the first, and in some respects the 
largest, factor in the total products of 
that effort was the thoroughness of or- 
ganization. Subdivided into synodical 
quotas or into indications of per capita 
obligations, the sum total represents 
the combined and simultaneous efforts 
of all the constituent units of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council’s seven groups 
of synods. 

To the extent of our information to 
date, no startlingly large sums were 
contributed by either groups or indi- 
viduals. In proportion to the ability to 
give which had been more or less pain- 
fully developed during recent years, 
quotas arrived at by division and mul- 
tiplication, but without taxation or com- 
pulsion, were published and either met 
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or surpassed. “Many mickles make 
muckle.” But what a thrilling emoti« 
of triumph over inertia and other o 
stacles was felt by us all. 


Repetition in 1950 

It can be noted concerning the ou 
standing financial receipts of 1948 th 
nobody “who reads the papers” cow 
deny the needs which were caused |) 
war, but not by the direct will of t) 
common people. On them the horrce 
and hardships of this most extensi- 
and penetrating conflict fell mea 
heavily. Practically everyone in t! 
world suffered somewhat, and many e® 
dured hardships that are even yet b 
partially grasped and reported. Nev 
was the hope of permanent peace mo: 
appealing than now. 

But similarly general is the convi)) 
tion that Christian principles and t! 
Christian conception of society’s © 
ganization are the final and practic 
preventive of another and even wor 
war. Neither the cost in lives and pro} 
erty nor the abstract conclusia| 
reached by well-intentioned leaders 
non-Christian groups is adequate to in 
dicate the desperate destructiveness © 
modern warfare. That the Unitiy 
States, Canada and the Americas ha 
submitted to the taunting, aggravati/ 
challenges of God-defying social sy] 
tems indicates the permeation of 1t/ 
idealism of the United Nations ir! 
more than 50 nationalities. 


ness of which would have gone beyor| 
the worst that was accomplished 
Hiroshima in Japan. Just recently on) 
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of the active proponents of UN—we 
ve our own Dr. O. Frederick Nolde in 
ind—reiterated the determination of 
the founders of the Christian combina- 
ion UN to establish peace, because only 
such a motivated agreement could hope 
be effective. 
It should be apparent to any thought- 
ul citizen that an effective factor in 
creating sentiment of the sort that 
would give United Nations the oppor- 
jtunity as well as the power to make 
international adjustments is the power 
|which we commonly title divine grace. 
In the last great conflict the American 
government at least authorized the 
chaplains who were assigned to every 
branch of the service to pray for victory, 
for the return of peace, and for re- 
habilitation of the victims of the bloody 
struggles. So much regard for divine 
grace had not been discerned in pre- 
vious conflicts. 

But the objective of our Church’s 
membership “from now on” until ac- 
‘complishment has been attained is to 
superimpose on the sort of preparedness 
that has hitherto been a national policy 
‘that more effective and constructive 
preparedness which is in the hearts of 
men and able to make us love our ene- 
mies and do good to them that hate us. 


By successive steps 

A most encouraging sign discernible 
in the closing weeks of 1948 and the 
earlier portion of 1949 was the patient 
endurance of the undisguised hostility 
to God which characterized the portion 
of the world’s population that has 
chosen to back Marxian-Leninist-Stal- 
inist atheism. The completely false and 
unjust accusations which have been an- 
nounced for publication and broadcast 
by Russia and her satellites justify our 
Saviour’s charge of his persecutors prior 
to his crucifixion: “Ye are of your 
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father the devil, and the lusts of your 
father ye will do.” 

Whether the church by its only ef- 
fective weapon, the Gospel, can ward 
off more severe attacks than those now 
assailing the nations among whose peo- 
ple they are now ministering, only the 
Head of the Church can tell. But at 
least to date the prayers of millions of 
believers have been heard, and those 
who represent us in diplomatic confer- 
ences have been heard by the God of 
the nations. 

But under a regime of law in which 
tax-related institutions were fostered 
by subsidies and other forms of state 
aid, a kind of inferiority complex was 
developed in church-established and 
church-maintained colleges. The result 
was subordination of religion to an op- 
tional factor in the training of character. 
The state-supported institutions of 
learning were not blind to the situation 
in which state partiality placed them. 
They took refuge behind the curtain of 
democracy. Seeming to aim at complete 
freedom of religious convictions, they 
practically reduced religious teaching 
to a position in which spirituality was 
not esteemed as the major factor in 
human life that it can and should be. 

We interpret the action of the United 
Lutheran Church in America at its 
Cleveland convention to be the answer 
to what has become specifically a chal- 
lenge. We are called upon to give a 
response to our Lord’s own query, 
“What shall it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul?” 
We do not expect the Lutheranism 
which has been so blessed in America 
as to be the almoner of God to relieve 
physical distress in Europe and else- 
where, to be deaf to the greater dangers 
assailing us in the realm of the spiritual. 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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The Great Book has Arrived 


The Faith of the Christian Church. By Gustav Aulen. Translated by Eric Wahlstrom « 
Everett Arden. Muhlenberg Press. 457 pages. $5. 

For many years the air in Lutheran circles in America has been stirred by cries # 
a new Dogmatics—a treatise on Systematic Theology which should be biblical, cle) 
socially conscious, pointedly addressed to the contemporary religious situation. Just hv 
sincere this demand has been, and just how willing the clergy actually are to bite inti 


solid theological work will be indicated by the reception given to this notable imal | 


For here it is! Bishop Aulen’s volume 
is a complete and proportionate treatise 
in the field of systematics. It is a work of 
primary importance on three counts: 


Approach. The task of systematic the-° 


ology is viewed as descriptive. It is to be 
an objective scrutiny of the content of the 
Christian faith. This faith, a creation of 
God, has set up in history a characteristic 
thought and life. The categories of phi- 
losophy, of psychology, of sociology are not 
proper to its description. Theology, deal- 
ing as it does with the particular relation- 
ships brought into existence by the action 
of God, and in particular by the Christ- 
deed, must create its own faithful cate- 
gories. 

Metuop. Theology is relational discourse 
carried on within the primary relationship 
between God and man, known as faith. All 
aspects of theology therefore are relational. 
God is discussed, for instance, not in his 
essence, but according to those manifesta- 
tions of his nature open to knowledge in 
his revealed nature as holy love. Man is 
discussed, within the category of creation, 
redemption, and in his life as related to 
God. Every theme of the Christian life is 
brought within the terms of relational 
discourse proper to the nature of faith. 
Inasmuch as the very life of faith is 
grounded in a relationship, efforts to de- 
scribe this life in other terms are re- 
pudiated. 

ORGANIZATION. There are three capital 
divisions: The Living God, The Act of God 
in Christ, The Church of God. This division 
according to the ancient Trinitarian for- 
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mula mightily simplifies and integrates 
many themes of systematics. All are » 
only brought under their proper and ba 
categories, but all receive new and ve 
animated clarity by virtue of this orga 
ization, 

There will be criticism of this work. 
American Lutheran circles it is revo. 
tionary in method and in statement. C? 
ought quietly to remember, however, t! 
a communion bearing the name of Lutl 
ought not be too concerned about revo) 
tions in theology. JosEPH SITTLEP 


Chicago 
Atonement 

This Is Life Eternal. By E. Clifford Nels 
Augsburg. 140 pages. $1.75. 


The book is described as a Lenten stuy 
that brings into sharp focus God’s hx 
Law and his holy Gospel. 

Before I had finished the first chap 
I became aware of the uniqueness of ‘§) 
book. I felt that both ministers and la! 
should be encouraged to read and study | 

The author shows the blood relations? 
between Mt. Sinai and Mt. Calvary = 
reveals the scarlet thread that runs fr» 
the Mosaic tablets of stone engraved w 
the finger of God to the wooden cross 
which the body of Jesus the Christ w 
nailed. 

While Dr. Nelson has planned the be 
especially for Lenten reading, it is sp» 
itually healthy for any season. One fe 
the timeliness of the fourteen chapters, Jt 
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cause in our day much modern preaching 
thas made the atonement unreal and mean- 
‘ingless. 

Dealing with each of the ten command- 
ments, the author shows that they are far 
‘more than simple prohibitions. By New 
Testament illustrations he reveals that they 
idemand the exercise of positive spiritual 
‘service. The conscience is made uneasy. 
There is a feeling of deep need for Christ. 
The book is clear, concise, instructive. 
Philadelphia Ross H. Stover 


Christian Approval 


Keeping Men on Their Feet. By Frederick 
'Keller Stamm. Harper. 192 pages. $2. 

Dr, Stamm, in a group of 24 messages 
averaging approximately 2,000 words, does 
not preach sermons or use texts from 
Scripture, yet speaks as one of mature 
| spiritual experience. Under such striking 
| headings as “Has the City Defeated You?” 
he seems to be talking to men who at one 
time sat in his parsonage study, confessing 
that they were men swept off their feet, 

He knows the difficulties that men face, 
understands how men can meet them, and 
offers a Christian approach that is sound, 
reasonable, and practical. This is a book 
directed not only to those who need Chris- 
tian direction, but also to those who love 
men, have a desire to understand their 
common everyday problems, and would 
offer counsel. 

The last chapter contains four prayers 
such as troubled men would offer to God 
had they the words to express themselves. 

Lancaster, Pa. Warren C. HEINLY 


Profound Perhaps 


Modern Man's Conflicts. By Dane Rudhyar. 
Philosophical Library. 228 pages. $3.75. 

One of my favorite quotes, which ap- 
plies in large part to this book, is by 
Paulsen and reads, “Absurdity shares with 
truth this property—that neither can be 
refuted.” To be sure, not everything in 
Mr. Rudhyar’s book is absurd; there is 


much—in the sections that are not purely 
oo 
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hortatory—that sounds exceedingly pro- 
found. But that’s just the trouble; I fear 
that, like Mary Baker Eddy’s Science and 
Health, it sounds as though it must be very 
profound but actually it is only obscure 
and confused. Such books are exasperating 
because it’s next to impossible to examine 
them sentence by sentence and evaluate 
their statements. 

The “basic problems of our time,” ac- 
cording to the author, are “the challenge 
of total productivity,” and the “transfigura- 
tion of the concept of personality.” We 
must “harmonize the opposites in the lives 
of individuals” and “in our global society.” 
From beginning to end we are told “In man 

. . we must place our faith.” 

If only amid the pages of very impres- 
sive but very obscure sentences one could 
come occasionally upon brilliant strokes 
of genius one would consider it rewarding, 
and suspect that all the other was too 
deep for our poor understanding. But I, at 
least, didn’t find the great sentences. The 
printers’ blurb states that Mr. Rudhyar is 
an “art critic, composer, and psychologist 
of distinction.” But he’s writing in the field 
of religion and philosophy—which is an- 
other matter! CHartes W. KEGLEY 

Maywood, Ill. 


Poems for 1949 


The Winnowing Years. By Victor E. Beck. 
Augustana. 62 pages. $1.50. 

Dr. Beck, pastor of a famous Augustana 
congregation in New York, presents in this 
volume some graceful and thoughtful 
poems. They are concerned with questions 
of the soul. In a mood of philosophizing, 
they give insight into man’s current spir- 
itual problems, All are brief and simple. 
Of the 43 poems in the book, about a third 
are sonnets. Here is one of the briefest: 

APARTMENT Houses 
In these inverted shafts— 
Supra-terranean catacombs— 
That men have built - 
To live in, like mice that crawl 
Each into its accustomed place, 
Great God, do Yow find room? 
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PERSONS 


ss 


THE SCHAE 


FFERS AND THEIR NEW CAR 


. . . dessert followed the appetizer 


Car for Schaeffer 

The 200 persons who at- 
tended the 62nd anniver- 
sary dinner of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of St. 
John’s Church, Allentown, 
Pa., were of course inter- 
ested in the two-hour pro- 
gram. But the air of sus- 
pense and excitement which 
crept into the proceedings 
had nothing to do with 
women’s work. 

True, Toastmaster Judge 
James Henninger had pre- 
sented a large bouquet of 
roses to Dr. William C. 
Schaeffer, marking his 30th 
anniversary as pastor of St. 
John’s, but that was a ges- 
ture, an appetizer of dessert 
to follow. 

Dr. Elton G. Gilbert, St. 
John’s Brotherhood pres- 
ident, rose at the conclusion 
of the missionary service to 
say “It’s good to stop and 
pause, to count your bless- 
ings.” 
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“We at St. John’s,” he be- 
gan, “are particularly 
blessed with an able leader, 
a man with vision and 
courage, always motivated 
by divine guidance.” Call- 
ing Dr. and Mrs. Schaeffer 
to the platform, Dr. Gilbert 
continued “Here is a gift for 
both of you, the congrega- 
tion’s way of saying ‘Happy 
Thirtieth Anniversary!’ ” 

Accepting the keys to a 
new four-door sedan, Dr. 
Schaeffer was visibly 
moved by what he termed 
“a demonstration of the 
people of the congregation. 
I've been happiest just 
sharing these years with 
you. I praise God that I 
have the best church, the 
best home, the best congre- 
gation. I offer myself to 
you more completely. You 
overwhelm me!” 

Dr. Schaeffer is president 
of the Board of American 
Missions of the United Lu- 
theran Church, 


So Well Remembered 
Fastest moving seller 
many of the nation’s boc 
shelves this spring is “T’ 
Big Fisherman,” by W} 
tenberg College alumni 
Dr. Lloyd C. Douglas. T} 
sudden re-awakening of * 
terest in Springfield, Ok 
in the undergraduate daj 
of the famous writer, they 

fore, is natural. 
Recently, four Ohioz} 
who were close to Doug $ 
during his student days :» 
called events in 1896-00. | 
Attorney John Cole tol «i 
story: “In ’99, the glee cll) 
toured the larger towns & | 
the manager insisted t't 
members wear patit 
leather shoes. Doug (1 
Douglas) and I didn’t he} 
enough money to get a p} 
apiece, so we purchasec)} 
pair between us. Aft} 
Doug, singing bass, finis! | 
his stunt with the glee cl!s| 
we would get the shoes 
him and onto me, af? 
which I’d go out and pla») 
couple of violin solos.” 
The team of Cole al 
Douglas frequently pi} 
formed in  Springfir 
churches on Sunday. You! 
Douglas slyly observed « 
day, “John, this is the fim | 
place in the world to ci} 
play our talents. Whi} 
there is no applause, ¢ 
audience is also forbidc | 
to hiss!” 
Dean Emeritus Char} 
Shatzer offered another ih 


nificent Obsession, pv} 
lished in ’29, was actues} 
Doug’s second novel. ‘3 
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rst book, backed by an 
diana man, ended up in a 

age in that state. It was 
f{imilar in theme to The 
(obe, but without its depth 
T conversational value.” 
jj Others recalled an event 
en now repeated on the 
ittenberg campus—one 
hat caused a Latin class 
io break up “in a panic.” 
Young Douglas, it seemed, 
vat just behind a fraternity 
rother whose strong point 
as not Latin. When the 
jeacher called on this 
rother for a_ translation, 
Douglas would whisper it 
from behind his hand. One 
ay, the instructor called 
m the brother to translate 
a sentence, the English for 
which was “The Assyrians, 
seized unawares, fled into 
the woods. 
Douglas was feeling play- 
ful at that moment. In ad- 
dition, the brother was ex- 
‘tremely nervous. So the 
translation with which the 
brother convulsed the class 
was: “The Assyrians seized 
their underwear and fled 
into the woods.” 

The young author-to-be 
was a versatile student at 
Wittenberg. He spent 10 
years on the Springfield 
campus—three at the acad- 
emy, four at the college, 
and three at the divinity 
school. From the beginning, 
he planned on entering the 
ministry, frequently sup- 
plied in near-by Lutheran 
churches. He holds four 
degrees from his alma 
mater—an A.B. (1900), the 
B.D. and M.A. degrees 
(1903) and a doctor of lit- 
erature degree (1945). 
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Briefly Speaking 


Campus culture got the best of two ULCA col- 
lege students recently when they decided to spend 
a weekend in the Big City. After writing for tickets 
to see Shakespeare's ''Hamlet" the pair sat atop the 
world when the ducats arrived, for it was evident 
they had choice locations—on the second row! 
Elation turned to desperation, however, the moment 
they entered the theater. No stage production, 
their Hamlet" was a moving picture! 


Wagner College tradition dictates the Prom 
Queen, selected by secret ballot, shall remain 
anonymous until Prom Intermission. Not even The 
Lucky Girl dare know until That Moment. Last 
month, local newspapers demanded a picture in 
advance, so Public Relations Director Alfred 
Krahmer began a quiet search that took in publicity 
files, student scrapbooks, even dorm bureau tops—— 
all to no avail. With minutes to spare before dead- 
line, all six Queen nominees were lined up, separate 
pictures made of each. Result: one for the news- 
papers; five for “next year.” 


Mt. Pleasant Baptist and Mt. Pleasant Methodist 
churches are located across the street from each 
other in suburban Roanoke, Va. Local citizens were 
astounded recently when the Baptist bulletin board 
announced ‘What Must | Do?" as the subject for 
a Sunday night sermon. A glance across the street 
at the Methodist bulletin board had the answer— 
"Come and See!" 


For years, water facilities at Bethesda Home, 
Meadville, Pa., have been inadequate. Fire protec- 
tion has been meager: That’s history now, however, 
since a St. Petersburg (Pa.) layman, William G. 
Freeman, donated $10,000 for the digging of a well, 
promised up to $8,500 more if needed for the erec- 
tion of a standpipe. 

Last year, the Lutheran Hospitals and Homes 
Society of North Dakota operated no less than 19 
hospitals! With a combined bed capacity of 480, 
not counting nearly 150 bassinets, this represented 
a 500-bed institution set out in 19 small com- 
munities, where the need for hospital and medical 
care is great. Only two of the hospitals, which 
range in size from 13 to 45 beds, are located in 
cities with a population of 20,000. 


CAMPUS 


Circumstantial Evidence 
David DeGroff, photo ed- 


itor for the Midland College 
weekly, The Midland, has 
pictorial evidence that his 
final examination in Speech 
Class wasn’t too successful. 

Required to speak before 
the class as part of his final 
examination, DeGroff chose 
as his topic “News Photog- 
raphy.” While delivering 
his talk, he used his press 
camera to illustrate his talk, 
even took a shot as the class 
listened (?) to his remarks. 

Results of the picture 
(see cut) were somewhat 
disconcerting to DeGroff 
the Speaker, but real ac- 
complishment to DeGroff 
the Photographer. 

No evidence of praise 
registered as DeGroff spoke. 
The photo indicates only 
“insufferable boredom” on 
the faces of his listeners. 
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EXHIBIT A: FLUNKING AN EXAM 


. reaction was positively negative 


“My!” quipped DeGroff. 
“I hope this picture isn’t 
published before the speech 
grades are in!” 

(It wasn’t!) 


If Only... 


“If only our football team 
could win like our debating 
team! Wagner College 
would be sharing headlines 
with Northwestern and 
Notre Dame!” 

Such a_ statement was 
made by at least one, ut- 
tered mentally by scores of 
other Wagner College stu- 
dents recently. For the 
Green and White debating 
team was mowing down 
its collegiate opposition like 
spring wheat. On three suc- 
cessive nights, Wagnerian 
debaters had subdued ar- 
guments of similar teams 
from Lehigh University, 
Muhlenberg College and 


Swarthmore. A sortie \j 
the South produced like | 
sults over William 
Mary College, University} 
Richmond and Randol | 
Macon, the latter the M8 


Champs. 

Brooklyn College a | 
succumbed, Hofstra ms 
aged to eke out a tie 


no-decision debate. W' 
tory was tasting sweet. 

Still on the schedule | 
Gettysburg and the Bre» 


when the opposition wi 
include both Army 
Navy. 

Pit Only hee 


Nebr., campus this May \ 
The Lutheeh 


be a case of “East and 
South come west.” 

Two of the principal 
eakers are Dr. T. A. Kan- 
professor of sys- 
ematic theology at Hamma 
Divinity School in Spring- 
field, O., author of Resur- 
yence of the Gospel, and Dr. 


, f Newberry College, New- 
perry, S. C. 


and who is currently 
aking a fresh study and 
evaluation of Luther’s the- 


nencement speaker and 
ill also deliver two lec- 
ures while in Fremont. Dr. 
Kinard, who has headed 
e southern college since 
1930, will be the banquet 
speaker and will also de- 
iver one or two lectures. 

The lectures have been 
jplanned for seminary grad- 
Juates, pastors of the synods 
vhich support Western, as 
{well as the general public. 


‘Carthage to Lose 107 
If present trends are cor- 
rect, Carthage College will 
graduate more than one- 
sixth of its student body 
this June, for the faculty 
has recommended the 
mames of 107 seniors for 
graduation. There are 603 
students at Carthage now. 
Carthage President Er- 
land Nelson says the 
lJargest-in-history graduat- 
ing class is due to the boom 
in enrollment which fol- 
lowed on the heels of the 
Japanese surrender. Al- 
though many of the grad- 
uating seniors were fresh- 
men in ’46, Dr. Nelson ex- 
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plained they are graduating 
this year under the ac- 
celerated program which 
permitted completion of 


‘four years’ study in three. 


Last year Carthage re- 
ported the largest graduat- 
ing class in its history up to 
that time—60 students. 


Wittenberg Choir Tour 
Seventeen hundred miles 


by bus is no “drive in the 
park,” but persons planning 
to attend any of the 13 con- 
certs to be presented by 
Wittenberg College’s 17th 
annual Touring Choir 
would appreciate the stu- 
dents’ efforts. In a jaunt 
that would include Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
New Jersey, West Virginia 
and New York, the choir 
under the direction of John 
Thomas Williams planned 
to devote a large part of 
each program to DuBois’ 
Seven Last Words of Christ. 

For LurHeran readers 
within hearing distance, the 
choir itinerary follows (all 
concerts at 8 p.m. except 
where noted): Mar. 27, St. 
Peter’s Church, Lancaster, 
O., at 10.30 am., and St. 
John’s Church, Zanesville, 
O.; Mar. 28, Calvary 
Church, Pittsburgh; Mar. 
29, Johnstown high school; 
Mar. 30, St. James’ Church, 
Altoona; Mar. 31, Zion 
Church, Harrisburg, Pa., 
7.45 pm.; Apr. 1, St. Ste- 
phen’s Church, Wilmington, 
Del.; Apr. 3, Holy Trinity 
Church, New York City; 
Apr. 4, First Methodist 
Church, Oneonta, N. Y., 8.15 
p.m.; Apr. 5, Lutheran Con- 
cordia, Rochester, N. Y., 


7.45 Pp. m.; Apr. 6, Holy 
Trinity Church, Buffalo, 
Ni vars Lrinity, 
Akron, O., 7.30 p.m.; Apr. 8, 
Zion, Canton, O. 


Fischer to Maywood 
Dr. Robert Harley Fisch- 


er, assistant pastor of Zion 
Church, Sunbury, Pa., has 
been appointed professor 
of Historical Theology at 
Chicago Seminary, May- 
wood, Ill. 

Son of Mrs. and the late 
Dr. M. Hadwin Fischer, Dr. 
Fischer is a graduate of 
Gettysburg College (1939) 
and Seminary (1942), and 
received his Ph.D. degree 
from Yale University. For 
a number of years he was a 
counselor and faculty mem- 
ber on the staff of Camp 
Nawakwa, Biglerville, Pa., 
founded by his father in the 
late ’20s. 

At Maywood, he will oc- 
cupy the chair of District 
Synod of Ohio Professor- 
ship of Historical Theology. 


CHICAGO'S FISCHER 
. - » West from Sunbury 
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OCCASIONS 


DEAF LUTHERANS OBSERVE ANNIVERSARY 


. not a sound in the sanctuary 


First Anniversary 
Under ordinary  stand- 


ards, it was a strange serv- 
ice held in York's Christ 
Church last month. From 
the start until its comple- 
tion, hardly a sound inter- 
rupted the quiet of the 
sanctuary; yet a small and 
unique congregation 
worshiping. 

It was the first anniver- 
sary service of the York 
Lutheran Church for the 
Deaf. For the past year, a 
Gettysburg Seminary sen- 
ior, John G. Bernheisel 
(see cut, back row, left) 
has been serving as pastor. 

The sermon on this spe- 
cia] day. was “The Sin of 
Pride.” Mr. Bernheisel's 
hands moved rapidly as the 
eyes of each worshiper fol- 
lowed, At one place, the 
congregation rose and 
everyone’s motions, 
strangely similar, prayed 
the Lord’s Prayer. 

Only at one spot in the 
service was the silence 
broken by the sound of a 
human voice. Dr. Harvey 


was 
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D. Hoover, professor of 
practical theology at Get- 
tysburg Seminary, deliv- 
ered a short meditation, 
translated immediately for 
the members by Semina- 
rian Bernheisel. Another 
feature was the reading of 
a letter from the Rev. Fran- 
cis A. Shearer, secretary 
for the Board of Social Mis- 
sions of the ULCA, who 
taught Mr. Bernheisel the 
sign language, and also as- 
sisted in establishing the 
service for the deaf of York. 


The new chapel of the Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Denver, Colo., was dedicated Jan. 
23, nine months after the congregation's or- 
ganization. See Rocky Mountain News, page 45 
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Church School Convention 
Outstanding leaders 


church school activi 
were on the program 
the annual Church Schl 
Convention of the All) 
town conference of 
Pennsylvania Ministerii 
held in Christ Chur) 
Allentown, last month. 
The afternoon  ses® 
featured a forum discuss 
on “Teaching Chris} 
Reverence” and dep: 
mental conferences on 
age groups found in mt 
church schools. A cor 
cration service clima 
night activities. 
Participating in the for 
were: Pastors Wii 
Totthsaent, Rosemst 
Church, Bethlehe; 
Charles A. Mathias, Fi 
Trinity, Catasauqua; WM 
ris S. Greth, Muhlenk; 
College professor; Chai 
J. Harris, St. Micha 
Church, Allentown; ance]. 
Frederick Stolte, Trir 
Church, Bangor. 


Departmental leaders 
vere: Mrs. Robert Miller, 
s. Ruth Mertz, William 
er, Miss Dorothy Mil- 
, and Pastors Lawrence 
Reese, Ralph R. Hartzell, 
a S. Wohlsen and George 
on. Each group dis- 
tussed “How can we foster 
ind develop the spiritual 
ife of our pupils?” 


ideo Cenfer for Youth 
Radio Comedian: “Have 


Youth: “No, I don’t 


1? 

When Pastor Clayton G. 
Van Deusen told his Em- 
uel Luther Leaguers 
that joke, he was empha- 
sizing the near-monopoly 
bany, N. Y., grills and 
Oars appeared to have on 
elevision, stressing the 
need of establishing centers 
jin churches where pro- 
ams might be viewed 
without the undesirable in- 
ffluences of the night spots. 

It wasn’t long before 
steps taken by the Leaguers 
produced results—a _ tele- 
vision set installed in the 
church basement. Equipped 
with a large screen, images 
of sufficient size are shown 
to permit use of the full 
auditorium. The Center is 
for youth of the congrega- 
tion and community. 


On the Double 


To members of Salem 
‘English Church, Minne- 
‘apolis, Minn., the advent of 
‘March meant not only the 
arrival of the Lenten sea- 
son, but a burst of extra 
activity about the church. 
Ash Wednesday, services 
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were highlighted by recep- 
tion of more than 100 new 
members, a result of con- 
centrated effort on the part 
of evangelistic teams visit- 
ing the homes of prospects 
during recent weeks. 

The first Sunday in Lent 
also found the dedication of 
Cathedral Chimes held at 
an afternoon service. A 
chaplain of World War Il, 
the Rev. William Larsen, 
preached the dedicatory 
sermon, Pastor Paul Lu- 
ther Wetzler dedicated the 
chimes “to the glory of God 
and in honor and memory 
of sons and daughters in the 
armed forces of World War 
iy? 

In addition to the regular 
Lenten services, catechet- 
ical classes conducted Sun- 


day afternoons were at- 
tracting upwards of 40 new 
members. 

Plans were also in the 
formulative stage for a 
series of after-Easter meet- 
ings for adults. 


TRINITY 
LUTHERA 
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NEW CANADIAN CORNERSTONE 


Windsor Cornerstone 

Over 200 members and 
friends of Trinity Church, 
Windsor, Ont., saw their 
pastor, the Rev. William 
Nolting, assisted by other 
synodical pastors, lay the 
cornerstone for their new 
church (see cut). 

The new building is being 
constructed on a lot adja- 
cent to the present church. 
Participating in the dedica- 
tion service were, left to 
right, Arno May, charter 
member of Trinity Church 
and a prominent synodical 
layman; the Rev. Otto F. 
Reble, former pastor now 
serving Augsburg Church, 
Detroit, Mich.; Pastor Nolt- 
ing; and the Rev. L. H. 
Kalbfleisch of Elmira, Ont., 
divisional chairman of the 
Home Mission Committee 
of the Canada Synod. 

Pastor Reble delivered 
the sermon and Pastor 
Kalbfleisch troweled the 
cornerstone. 


. . . three pastors, one layman participate 
EE 
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Pre-Lenten Retreat Held in Carthage 


Attracts All-Lutheran Pastor Group 
By Paut T. Herscu 


SpRINGFIELD—Pastors of the Missouri 
Synod, American and United Lutheran 
churches gathered in historic 
illinois Old Trinity Church, Carthage, 
last month for a Pre-Lenten 
Retreat. Circumstances over which he had 
no control prevented an Augustana pastor 
from attending. 
Dr. R. R. Belter, president of the Wart- 
burg Synod, highlighted the morning ses- 
sion with his presentation of “Keeping 


Lent.” During the afternoon meeting, Dr., 


Merle Boyer, head of Carthage College’s 
psychology and philosophy department, de- 
livered an address on “The Meaning of the 
Atonement.” 

During a short business session at mid- 
day, it was decided to hold a similar meet- 
ing next year in Immanuel Church (ALC) 
in Golden, using the term “convocation” 
instead of “retreat.” ULCA Pastor K. Wil- 
liam Braun of Golden suggested the latter 
word did not suit inasmuch as it had a 
military connotation, that the church is in 
no sense “retreating.” 

Last montH Central Conference also held 
a Pre-Lenten Retreat in First Church, 
Beardstown. Speakers included: Pastors 
Carl Kammeyer, who spoke on Steward- 
ship, and Alfred Grewe, of Sterling, syn- 
odical evangelism director. 

Eleven thousand paid subscriptions of the 
Illinois Synod "Gleaner" have been received 
for 1949. This more-than-l0-year-old syn- 
odical publication was transferred Jan. | to 
the Hancock County "Journal," Carthage, 
for publication. The Rev. J. Bannen Swope, 


Chicago Heights, Ill., served those years as . 


business manager ably, and deserves the 
thanks and appreciation of synod for his 
untiring work. (The writer knows, because 
he has inherited Pastor Swope's duties!) 
Leaders of the Central Conference Youth 
Camp at Lake Bloomington are hoping to 
double last year’s enrollment of 44 young 
people. Camp Director Ray O. Zumstein 
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is recruiting personnel for the week f 
July 17-23 and publicity in the form f 
attractive posters has been distributed. 

The new pipe organ at Trinity Chur’ 
Carthage, ordered in mid-1947, instal} 
late last year, was dedicated Feb. 20. 
dedicatory recital was presented that aft» 
noon by Prof. Robert D. Wolff, musi) 
director of the congregation, assisted 
Prof. Donald E. Edman and the Trin) 
Choir. 


Kansas Synod Looking For Pastor: 


For Developing New Mission Fiele 


By Rosert E. Gast 


THE Home Missions committee of 
Kansas Synod is currently looking for pu: 
tors to develop several prom: 
Kansas ing mission fields which +} 
pear to be ready for organi} 
tion. At a meeting held in Kansas C) 
Mo., recently, the committee approved rj} 
fields for survey. The group is now wo 
ing to increase the salary scale of miss } 
pastors, hoping to bring them to the sa} 
level now enjoyed by pastors of self-sv) 
porting congregations. 
Tue Rev. Max H. Gerster of Triri) 
Church, Tipton, Iowa, has accepted a «] 
to St. John’s Church, Lancaster, Kan., | 
fective March 1. He succeeds Pastor Hi 
bert H. Pett. ) 
Tuer Rev. Toomas Tycusen of the Midw 
Synod has accepted a call to the New Ca} 
bria-~Mentor parish of the Kansas Syn) 
effective March 15. The parsonage at Ni 
Cambria has been modernized. } 
A Lorueran Resettlement Committee w 
organized recently and will assist in pla» 
ment of Displaced Persons in this a» 
Pastor S. G. Widiger, Missouri Synod_| 
chairman; Pastor Olney E. Eaton of 
Mark’s Church, Emporia, Kan. (ULCA) 
secretary. Others on the committee 
clude representatives of Augustana, Am»! 
ican Lutheran churches. 
THE WORST BLIZZARD in this section’s }) 
tory has played havoc with several chur} 
meetings. When Dr. Harry F. Baughms|, 
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ettysburg Seminary professor, delivered 
ae Knubel-Miller lectures in Topeka, 
an., late in January, only a small number 


tier, it also failed i consider such 
yveather. Several members of the com- 
ittee could not attend, and the snow pre- 


Avery of the Parish and Church School 
3oard so that an hour-long meeting was 
jill that could be held. However, plans 
vere laid for an effective program this year. 
Tue Rev. Marcus Orrersern of the Par- 
sh and Church School Board, will be in the 
Xansas Synod May 29-June 10 for confer- 
ances with pastors and church leaders at 
4l1 points. 

Members of St. Paul's Church, Wichita, 
celebrated their 40th anniversary early last 
month. The congregation is the oldest Lu- 
theran group in the city, the only one af- 
filiated with the ULCA. With a confirmed 
membership of over 840, Dr. T. Benton Peery 
reports that seven charter members are still 
active, five of them present for the anniver- 
sary service. Of those attending the anni- 
versary, 42 had been members for at least 
25 years. 


Ossectives of the congregation for 1949 
include: redecoration by Easter, campaign 
‘for new church building fund, large in- 
‘crease in membership through evangelism, 
‘and publication of the church history. Only 
‘three pastors have served this congrega- 
| tion—Dr. G. G. Clark, 1909-1922; Dr. E. E. 
Stauffer, 1922-47; and Dr. Peery, who be- 
‘came pastor in ’47. 
The first parish record book used by St. 
Paul’s Church was a gift of the children’s 
missionary society of St. Matthew’s Church, 
Philadelphia,. Pa. The gift was made in 
1889, when first attempts were made to 
organize the congregation. The present 
pastor, Dr. Peery, served St. Matthew’s for 
15 years prior to being called to St. Paul’s. 
A COMPREHENSIVE plan for future develop- 
ment of Camp Wa-Shun-Ga near Junction 
City, Kan., has been completed by a Salina 
om 
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firm of architects. Following a meeting of 
synod’s camp committee, headed by Pastor 
George W. Eller, plans have been made to 
begin financing, completing other arrange- 
ments, in the near future. 


Louisville Layman Heads Evangelism 
Effort in Kentucky-Tennessee Synod 


By Rocer G. ImHorr 


LENTEN EMPHASIS in the Kentucky-Ten- 
nessee Synod is on Evangelism with Chris 


Hanson, of Louisville, 
Kentucky- Lay Evangelism com- 
Tennessee mittee chairman, direct- 


ing the activities. The 
campaign is currently getting underway, 
a week-long schedule of programs begin- 
ning March 20 in Covington-Newport, Lex- 
ington, Shelbyville, Nashville, Paducah, 
and Louisville. ULCA evangelism rep- 
resentatives are Pastors Royal Lesher and 
Peter Dexnis., 

A stTronc and sympathetic editorial in 
Feb. 11’s Louisville Times on Bishop Or- 
dass was written by Editor Russell Briney, 
son of a Christian minister. The editor used 
copies of THe LUTHERAN since last fall to 
bring to the attention of his readers, the 
case of the Lutheran bishop, in the midst 
of much publicity on Cardinal Mindszenty. 

At the recent organization of Faith Church, 
Lexington, there were 62 charter members 
present. 

SrupEnts and pastoral advisors in Nash- 
ville, Lexington and Louisville met late 
last month with the Rev. Oswald Elbert, 
Student Service Commission secretary for 
the Eastern District. In urging further 
Bible study groups, Pastor Elbert empha- 
sized personal spiritual examination and 
an increased awakening to the needs of 
people around us. 

Synop’s annual Summer Leadership 
Training School will be held July 3-9 on 
the campus of Centre College in Danville, 
Ky. Pastor Edwin Detmer of Lexington, 
will continue as director of this fourth 
annual training school. 
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Next mont, Louisville’s four Lutheran 
pastors and members of the respective 
choirs will conduct devotional services in 
the city’s jail. Chairman of the group is 
Dr. I. R. Ladd, assisted by Pastors Roy 
Setzer, Samuel Diehl and Emmett Schmitt. 

In January, two missions—Zion Church, 
Park Hills, the Rev, Lorin Spenny pastor, and 
St. Matthew's Church, Paducah, the Rev. 
Howard Wessling pastor—became self-sup- 
porting. 

Dr. JESSE STROMBERGER has been installed 
pastor at Hebron. 

A NEW CAR was recently presented to 
Pastor Roy B. Setzer by members of Memo- 
rial Church, Louisville. 

Two MEETINGS—one a style show, the 
other a promotional effort for Christian 
Higher Education—have been held re- 
cently by the Louisville chapter of the 
Wittenberg Guild. 


WEDDINGS - PORTRAIT - COMMERCIAL 
Photography 


mee W. Rak 


1547 E. PASTORIOUS STREET 


Philadelphia 38, Penna. 
Livingston 9-4825 


Livingston 9-3324 


Emanuel’s Spire Points You to the Skies 
— In Philadelphia attend 
EMANUEL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 
4th & Carpenter Sts. 


Dr. Henry Hodel, Pastor 


Services 
10 A.M., German 
11 A.M., English 
12 Noon, Sunday School 
& Bible Class 


Emanuel—God With Us 
Comeand Bring a Friend 


MESSIAH 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Sixth & Forster Sts. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
William VanHorn Davies, Pastor 


Services 11 A. M. & 7:30 P. M. 
Sunday School 9:45 A. M. 


When in Harrisburg come to Messiah 


SouTuHERN, Central and Northern distin} 
societies of the Women’s Missionary Socii 
will hold spring meetings May 3, 4 anc 
respectively, celebrating the 60th anniv 
sary of Thankoffering. 


Brooklyn Inner Mission Places DP’ 


In City, Long Island and Up-State 


By OLtIver W. Pow's 


BrooktyN—There have been 112 IL) 
placed Persons placed in homes and jj 
through the Brooklyn In; 

New York Mission Society, accord 
to Executive Direct 

Joseph Belgum. The Society has accep: } 
responsibility for DP work in this sect'i 
In Brooklyn, 28 DPs have been placed 
on Long Island and the other 44 have bi 
situated in up-state New York and. 
neighboring states. 
This news was first announced as Es: 
nians commemorated the 31st observant 
of their Independence Day at Good Shi} 
herd Church, last month. Speaker at & 
service was Miss Niine Kink, of the Es: 
nian Consulate-in-Exile, who told of 
conditions in her native land, first un 
the Germans, now under the Russia} 
“Today is a sad day,” she said, “but § 
don’t ever lose hope that our country ~J 
regain its independence again. As long®) 
the United States remains free and stro} 
we shall believe in a final victory of tr! 
and justice. May God protect our suffer} 
people across the ocean.” { 
Memesers of St. John’s Church, Midd} 


terior is in process. 
Tue Rev. WatrTER E. Bock recently sp} 


gelism effort. 
AT PRESENT there are five vacancies) } 


Brooklyn, 


"VPUBLICITY AND PROMOTION of the radio 
jiow, “One Great Hour,” on March 26 is 
“ping handled for all Protestant churches 
iW, Brooklyn by Pastor Leopold Bernhard 
‘Zion Church. 


weiger of Calvary Church, Manhattan; 
lobert Barkley of Our Saviour’s Church, 
ersey City; Sister Esther Bunge and Sis- 


Religious Education, Holy Trinity 
Vhurch, New Rochelle; Dr. Earl S. Rudisill 


ind Dr. Fred J. Fiedler of the Board of 
Toreign Missions. 

Seven churches in Brooklyn which met or 
exceeded their double apportionment are 
Redeemer, St. Mark's, Holy Trinity, St. 
Jacobi's, St. John's and Incarnation. Lu- 
theran World Action for the Brooklyn 
churches went over the 100 per cent mark. 


Mrs. Franxurin D, Roosevett addressed 
€ opening session of the conference on 
‘The Christian and Human Rights.” The 
conference was co-sponsored by the Prot- 
estant Council of the City and the Inter- 
racial Fellowship of Greater New York. 

LUTHERAN STUDENTS of the Metropolitan 
area had their rally at St. Luke’s Church, 
‘Manhattan, last month. Alvin Schaediger, 
former president of the Luther League of 
‘America, spoke on “The Lutheran Student 
and His Church.” Student Pastor Donald 
‘Heiges resumed his duties March 1 after a 
leave of several months. 

THE mMpPoRTANCE of getting private cap- 
ital to play a more active part in the build- 
ing and rebuilding of homes was stressed 
recently by speakers at the first public 
‘meeting of organizations and citizens plan- 
ning the future of the Williamsburg section 


of Brooklyn. The conference was spon- 
oo 
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sored by the Williamsburg Larger Parish 
of the Protestant Council, the Neighbor- 
hood Council and the local Chamber of 
Commerce. Dr. William G. Boomhower, 
secretary of the Greater Parish and pastor 
of St. Paul’s Church, was one of the 
speakers, 


Denver Mission Dedicates New Church 


Less Than a Year After Organization 


By Ottver F. WEAVER 

NINE MONTHS after organization, members 

of the Church of the Good Shepherd, Den- 

ver, Colo., dedicated 

Rocky Mountain their new chapel Jan. 

23. The first month of 

worship in the new building resulted in 10 

new Sunday school pupils each Sunday. 

Attendance during the time when the con- 

gregation worshiped in the parsonage was 

65; now it has risen to 107. There are now 
156 baptized members enrolled. 

The Rev. Francis A. Daehling is the pas- 


Aside 

from 
Editorial 
Material . . . 


details are what count. 


HARRIET E. HORN, 
Assistant Editor, is re- 
sponsible for fulfilling 
these details on The 
LUTHERAN. She maintains a large, com- 
plete photographic file to supplement news 
stories, obtains background information for 
articles, finds and corrects typographical er- 
rors before the magazine is printed. Atten- 
tion to such details is one of the secrets to 
a superior magazine. 

Glance over your copy of The LUTHERAN 
once more and notice the neatness and at- 
tractiveness of its pages. Details are impor- 
tant. 


EXPERIENCE COUNTS! 


The LUTHERAN 


News Magazine of the ULCA 
$2.50 a year 
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tor, assigned to the field as mission de- 
veloper, who held the first service in 
August 1947. Organization followed in 
March of last year. 

A large congregation attending the ded- 
ication heard the Rev. John F. Futchs of 
Boulder, Colo., preach the sermon, found 
the interior of the chapel one of simple 
charm and beauty. The basement provides 
facilities for all congregational activity. 


You Can Make Extra Money Easily 


Selling our lovely new line’ of Easter, 
Everyday, Birthday Boxes ete., includ- 
ing our new line of beautiful gift wrap- 
pings and stationery. Just show samples 
in your spare time to your friends, neigh- 
bors, etc. Make up to 100% profit. 


VANDERVEER GREETING CARD CO. 
733 E. 31st Street, Brooklyn 10, N.Y. 


‘| 


Pocono Crest Camps 


CHICKAGAMI for BOYS 
NAWAKWA for GIRLS 
24th Season. 2000-Acre Estate. Pri- 


vate Lake. Balanced program of 
sports and creative activity. Ex- 
perienced Counselors. Physician. 
Lutheran Services. 4 Weeks $130— 
8 Weeks $250. N. Y. Office, Room 
1274, 11 West 42nd St. LO. 5-1550. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write ideas in 
newspapers, magazines and books. Splen- FREE 
did opportunity to “‘break into” i- DETAILS 
Mating writing field. May bring B aaes up 

to $5.00 per hour spare time. erience unneces- 
sary. Write today for FREE details. NO OBLIGA- 
TION. Postcard will do. 


COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 
Dept. B3 200 South 7th St. St. Louls, Mo. 


ELOY DIA: POPTEISER 


PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 
222 S. Carol Boulevard 
Highland Park Upper Darby, Pa. 
Sunset 3224 
Estimates and color schemes 
submitted on request. 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


22 RIVER ST., 
TROY, N. Y. 


The plot has ample space for future |} 
velopment. 

As or Jan. 1 Trinity Church, Boul 
became self-supporting after many ye 
of aid from the Board of American W 
sions. Two services are held each Sun 
morning, are proving helpful for uniw 
sity students and townspeople. Memt: 
supported Pastor John Futchs and of! 
Boulder pastors in the National Chris”) 
Teaching Mission held in January. “ 
Rey. Milton C. Johnson of Colorado Spri 
was guest leader. Trinity members h: 
contributed to a carload of sugar sen®) 
Europe through CARE, have reduced | 
church debt to below $5,000. 

Ami a swirling blizzard ground-bre 
ing services were conducted Jan. 2 on f 
site of Messiah’s new church, Denver. F 
tor Lyle C. Burns broke the soil, follo~ 
by other members, and Pastor A. K. WV 
tin, secretary of synod. Completion « 
is Oct. 1. Messiah expects to be all se 
entertain synod royally in 1950. 

At the annual meeting Jan. 3 Treasi-+ 
Don Morton reported contributions of m=} 
than $42,000 for 1948. In the past it 
years current expense receipts have m=} 
than doubled, benevolence contribut >} 
more than tripled. 

Representative for the ULCA at the m» 
ing of synod May 3-5 in First Church, C| 
rado Springs, is to be the Rev. Lawrence 
Steinhoff, president of the Pacific Synod, 
will be returning to the church and sync || 
which he was ordained. } 

At Grace CuurcuH, Casper, Wyo., mex) 
the congregation have just completed e| 
verting the parsonage basement int» 
chapel for the primary department of 
Sunday school. With over $18,000 in s‘} 
the congregation is well on its way tow 
building a church on its present four»: 
tion. Final drawings have been made. 
plication for a loan has been approvec’ 

Guoria Det, the new mission in south»43 
Denver, received 15 new members in F" 
ruary, making a total of 120 baptized mw 
bers. Plans are under way to start buil« 
the church this year. The evangelism c» 
mittee made 32 effective calls one w* 
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Sr. Pauu’s Cuurcu, El Paso, Tex., has 
idded 38 adults and 15 infants to member- 


landelabra costing over $300. Exorbitant 
josts delay starting the new church. Re- 
ent EMV conducted by the men encour- 
ged many members to raise contributions 


LCA Children's Gifts Dedicated 
Columbia Service February 27 


By Wynne C. Bo.iex 


CHILDREN OF THE South Carolina Synod 
‘vill long remember the impressive service 
in Ebenezer Church, 
r 1 Columbia, on Feb. 27 
outh Carolina ania te 
he Church gifts from all over the United 
jjutheran Church were dedicated. Despite 
“inclement weather, the church was over- 
lowing with eager youngsters, and friends. 
} Dr. Walton H. Greever, former secretary 
np£ the ULCA, spoke of the “interest of the 
hurch in the children” in providing such 
: valuable program of training, and of the 
(interest of the children in the Church” as 
manifested by their gifts for the support of 
orthy causes. 
The proposed amount for the total budget 
lor the children’s gifts during the past year 
as $15,000. Actually contributed was 
519,000. The Board of Foreign Missions 
and the Board of American Missions each 
ad been budgeted a total of $3,000, re- 
seived more than $900 over that amount. 
The Board of Ministerial Pensions and Re- 
jief received more than $400 in excess of 
ihe $1,100 budgeted. The Board of Dea- 
fponess Work, Board of Education, and 
‘Board of Social Missions, each with esti- 
mated budget amount of $1,000 actually 
[received an extra $300. The Parish and 
Church School Board, with budget estimate 
of $900, actually received in excess of 
161,100. The National Lutheran Council and 
\the Children of the Church, each had 
budget estimates of $2,000, received more 
than $600 in excess. 
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Representing the various causes at this 
service were: Dr. Greever, the ULCA; Dr. 
Luther A. Gotwald, the Board of Foreign 
Missions; Dr. R. H. Gerberding, the Board 
of American Missions; Dr. Gould Wickey, 
the Board of Education; Dr. C. Franklin 
Koch, the Board of Social Missions; Dr. 
Thomas L. Cline, the Board of Pensions 
and Relief; Sister Anna Ebert, the Board 


GOWNS 


FOR CHOIR AND PULPIT 


Select Moore Gowns for an in- 
spiringly beautiful appearance 
for years to come. Styles for 
adult, intermediate and junior 
choirs in many beautiful mate- 
rials. Write for FREE Choir Ap- 
parel Style Book C20, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP70. Ask 
for Budget Payment Plan. 


Confirmation Gowns— 
Rental or Sale 


E*R* MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. 11 West 42nd St. 
Chicago 13, III. New York 18, N.Y. 


WANTED 


good first-class used organs and pianos for 
use in Japan, preferably from West Coast 
area. Write, Board of Foreign Missions, 
231 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Complete Chapel furnishings including 
altar, reredos, pulpit, lectern, pews for 150, 
altar rails, hymn boards. Walnut finish. 
Very low price for immediate removal. 
Robert L. Lang, Supt., The National Lu- 
theran Home, Washington, D. C. 


COIN COLLECTORS 
usable month after month, obtainable at half 
rice from The St. Paul Lutheran Church, 
ansfield, Ohio. : 


PORTABLE ORGAN 
needed by Sunday School. Willing to buy, 
beg or borrow. Will pay transportation 
charges. Write Our Savior’s Lutheran 
Sunday School, 310 North Park Avenue, 
Tucson, Arizona. 


Secretary-Bookkeeper 

needed by Lutheran institution in Eastern 
city. Shorthand or dictograph experience 
required. This position offers room and 
board and a good salary. Mature woman 
preferred, able to take responsibility and 
handle all office details. Reply giving ref- 
erences to Box CB 34, The LUTHERAN. 
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of Deaconess Work; the Rev. Carl Lund- 
Quist, the National Lutheran Council; Dr. 
S, White Rhyne, the Parish and Church 
School Board; Miss Eleanor M. Stelzner, 
the Children of the Church. 

Others who participated and assisted in 
arranging the program included Dr. Charles 
E. Fritz, pastor of Ebenezer Church; Miss 
Lucy Brady, synodical secretary of the 
Children of the Church; and the Rev. J. 
Obert Kempson, chairman, Synodical Com- 
mittee on Parish Education. 

Tue Rev. Cuartes E. Frrrz, former pastor 
of Ebenezer Church, Columbia, left for 
Atlanta, Ga., on March 1, to assume his 
new duties with the Board of American 
Missions. He will organize a new congre- 
gation in a select, fast-growing section. 

Tue Rev. E. H. Secktncer was installed 
as pastor of the Pelion Parish, Pelion, on 
Feb. 20, by President Karl W. Kinard. 

Tue Rev. Epwin D. ZeIcier was installed 


BETHESDA 
HOUSE 


Convalescent 


and Rehabilitation Home 
for Protestant Working Women 


Ee icnt post—hospital care 
at a’ moderate price for working 
women 25 years of age and over. Our 
aim—the restoration of the patients 
through proper care, so they may 
speedily resume their regular occu- 
pations. 

Bethesda House is under the 
direction of the Board of Inner Mis- 
sions of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

For Further Information Write 
Miss Martha Greenawalt, R.N. 
Directing Nurse 
BETHESDA HOUSE 


910 MacDade Blvd., Collingdale, Pa. 
Delaware County 


as pastor of Pine Grove Church, Lone &b 
on Feb. 6 by Dr. Kinard. Pastor Ze‘i 
supplies Epiphany Church, St. Matthw 
The Rev. John McCullough was installele 
pastor of St. Paul's Church, Aiken, on 
13. Participating in the service were) 
Karl W. Kinard and Dr. H. A. McCullesji 
Sr. The latter has had the unique digi 
tion of having installed his son, the 
John McCullough as pastor of St. Paull’s 
two occasions. First, when the younger 
tor arrived fresh out of the seminary, 
again last month, when the son returne | 
Aiken after service as a chaplain inh 
navy and a pastor in Chattanooga. 


A spEcraL service for the laying of | 
cornerstone at Resurrection Church, 
lumbia, was held March 6. Participas 
with Pastor Virgil Cameron were Dr. F& 
McCullough, Synod President Kinard, (¢ 
ference President L. L. Swygert, and (| 
King, student at the seminary, who or) 
ized this work, made the first survey } 
conducted the first services. 


Goal of “One Each Palm Sunday | 
Will Be Acheived Again This Yee| 


By Cuarues A, }I 
WELL-KNOWN throughout the United } 
theran Church is the goal set by North's 
Synod Missionary Dw: 
H H H. Shelhart: “Estab) 
Wisconsin ment of a New Mis} 
Each Palm Sunday.” Palm Sunday, 
will be no exception to Missionary S| 
hart’s ability to reach his annual objec 'k 
Redemption Church in Milwaukee wii ' 
organized officially this April 10 with 
charter members! 
THREE NEW CHURCHES are going up ir | 
Milwaukee area: St. Matthew’s, Wit 
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e§t the 34th anniversary banquet held at 
rinity Church, Appleton. 

Considerable emphasis is being given to 
Life Service within the synod by a series of 
spring conferences to be held in several 
strategic centers, Pastors have been asked 
to comb their lists of young people and to 
bring these potential ministers, missfonaries 
and deaconesses for an afternoon and eve- 
ning of well-beamed*inspiration. One church 
reports there are 13 young people already 
headed for full-time service. 


THE Rev. C. A. Kreps, formerly of Marsh- 


astor at St. Paul’s Church, Neenah. 
NortHweEst Synop isn’t bragging about 
, {creasing subscriptions to THe LUTHERAN, 
yput at least the mailing list jumped by 120 
e last 30 days. 
Arrer 16 montHs of Saturday volunteer 
ork, the men of Emanuel Church, Meno- 
inee, Mich., constructed a new seven- 
oom parsonage from materials salvaged 
rom an old building. Pastor George Ger- 
rding writes: “Life looks different with 
the comforts of a furnace, hot water and a 
yegular place for work and study.” 

Miss Frances DysiIncerR, promotional 
ikecretary of the WMS, is touring the synod. 

"Want to Help Buy a Cow?" is a slogan 
among the churches of Wisconsin, as a re- 
sult of the WMS endorsing a move to pro- 
vide milk for the folk in our Rocky Boy mis- 
sion among the Indians of Montana. It is 
believed that sufficient funds will be pro- 
vided to purchase two cows—one to take 
the place of the first when it goes dry. 


4 THe Pre-Lenten Retreat for the ULC 
astors in Wisconsin was held Feb. 21 at 
)St. Matthew’s Church, Wauwatosa. Dr. 
C. A. Piel delivered the communion ser- 
}mon, and the Rev. L. O. Gjerde, executive 
ecretary of the Lutheran Welfare Society, 
gave two lectures: “What Shall We Preach 
in Lent?” and “Isaiah—A Modern Con- 
temporary.” 
THE LATE Dr. F. H. KNUBEL, on coming to 
‘the Synod of the Northwest, used to re- 
mark, “I always see rote—,” a word-play 


on the German pronunciation of the name 
ooh 
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of Roth. Now in Kenosha, where the ULC 
has two churches, both are manned by 
Roths. The Rev. C. C. Roth is at Grace 
Church, and on March 1 the Rev. Paul Roth 
became pastor of Trinity Church. 

CHartes E. Wirt, senior seminarian at 
Northwestern, has accepted the call to 
Trinity Church, Marshfield, and will be- 
gin his work upon ordination this spring. 


ULC CALENDAR 


APRIL 
19. WMS Convention, Chicago Conference, 
Illinois Synod. St. Peter's Church, 
Chicago. 
APRIL-MAY 
29- |. Women's Missionary Society, Central 
Pennsylvania Synod. St. Paul's Church, 


York, Pa. 


It’s a Big Step! 
From high school to a college education 
From life at home to living with others 


From supervision to responsibility 


eMarion (ollege 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 
Teaches how to study 
Gives careful supervision of social 
growth 
Provides opportunity for character 
development 


IN DISTINCTIVELY CHRISTIAN 
ATMOSPHERE 


Courses in—liberal arts, home econom- 
ics, pre - nursing, pre - social work, 
pre - church work, merchandising, 
business, pre-technician, music, 
speech, church. music. 

For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Va. 


In CONCLUSION .. 


EveryBopy KNows that this month 
Americans will be reading and talking 
more about the big league players in 
their spring training camps than about 
the North Atlantic Pact now coming up 
for signature in Washington and Ot- 
tawa. And people who aren’t talking 
about baseball are probably busy 
housecleaning or planting rose bushes. 

It is a good bit pleasanter to be set- 
ting out delphiniums than reading re- 
ports on international affairs. As things 
stand now, we Americans have to try 
to find time for doing a little of both. 

Only as we know and understand the 
facts of the world today can we hope to 
exert intelligent influence on American 
policy. There won’t be any intelligent 
policy if we depend on a few senators 
or secretaries of state. Our statesmen 
reflect the thinking of the nation. 

Once upon a time Americans weren’t 
required to think very seriously about 
affairs in Europe and Asia. These things 
didn’t concern us much. Now, if we 
fail to develop a wise and patient and 
far-sighted policy, we may expect that 
some of these days our draft boards will 
be calling us up to get aboard trans- 
ports for Murmansk or Vladivostok. Or 
maybe to pilot flying wings or navigate 
Schnorkel submarines. We can’t run 
away from the world any more. 


CHRISTIANS ARE especially required to 
know about world affairs. It is possible 
for a great nation to steer a just and 
generous course in world affairs. But 
that’s only possible if a great company 
of Christian citizens are striving with 
painful patience from day to day to try 
to mark out the way that seems right 
according to the Christian conscience. 

The natural and easy thing for a 
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strong nation is to use its power to d« 
inate and destroy, not to plant ane 
build. And in the past, of course, & 
great nation has been destroyed bece) 
it used its power in that way. 

On the North American continent } 
now have more power than ever } 
been achieved in the world befij 
Maybe we can also become a mat! 
people, subjecting ourselves to the m 
of Christ, and walking according to 
light he gives us. But it won’t cv) 
easy. He won’t give us a peaceful wi| 
in exchange for a few routine pray} 


THIS CONFERENCE in Cleveland 
month was intended to give our chu: 
people some fresh enthusiasm for st’ 
and discussion of world affairs. 

Statements that were prepared } 
460 people at the conference could bk} 
been better and more quickly wri’! 
by a half-dozen men meeting a 4 
days in New York or Chicago. But } 
people were called together from | 
over the U.S. and from dozens of } 
nominations so they would go ki 
home and become propagandists am | 
the rest of us. 

People should be meeting regulie| 
in all our churches to talk about Sow | 
American tension, Atlantic Pact, Im) 
nesia, Mr. Truman’s “bold new p) 
gram.” Our women’s societies 4 
men’s groups and study classes h| 
done some of this, but not purposef |; 
enough or strenuously enough. 

Maybe some prophet will arise am 
us some of these days to show | 
Christ’s way with convincing accur*/ 
The chances are that he won’t ar} 
until there are quite a lot of us ‘wi 
know enough to understand him wr 
he speaks, —ELSON RU} 


The Lutholt 


EVERY DAYS 
THESE 7 FEATURES 


CHURCH IN THE NEWS 


Religious news, gathered through many reliable 
sources is reported and analyzed by the staff of The 
LUTHERAN. 


WORLD NEWS NOTES 


Dr. Julius F. Seebach comments on world news of 
interest to Christians. 


WASHINGTON 


Highlights of the nation’s capital are reported by 
Oscar F. Blackwelder and Robert E. Van Deusen, outstand- 
ing Washington clergymen. 


WHEN THE FAMILY WORSHIPS TOGETHER 


Catherine Herzel, a popular religious writer, outlines 
weekly devotions and meditations. 


KNOW THE BIBLE 
The greatest Book of all becomes even more fasci- 


nating through the interpretation and explanation of Dr. John 
Schmidt, an eminent Lutheran theologian. 


NEWS IN THE CHURCHES 


Activities of ULC churches throughout the United 
States and Canada are covered by LUTHERAN correspond- 
ents. 


IN CONCLUSION 


Dr. G. Elson Ruff stirs the minds of Lutherans 
through his stimulating weekly editorial concerning anything 
and everything from today’s religion to today’s economics. 


EVERY SEVEN DAYS 


—The LUTHEKAN —— 


, ey 
— Your Gaaiam 


Perpetuate the memory of loved ones, or 
honor the living, with a practical gift to your 
church. Consult your pastor, then write us 
your needs. We will be glad to advise you in 
your selection of an appropriate gift. 


As an enduring record of gifts to 
church, and as a gift in itself, Tl 
BOOK OF REMEMBRANCE 
finding increasing favor. It conte 
140 gold-edged pages 10% by 13 inc 
in size, and is bound in ecclesiast 
red morocco. It is priced at $25. 


The Brass Receiving Bason illustra 
on this page is $50. The Altar 
pieces shown below are offered 
several sizes, with various types 
ornamentation. Prices gladly f 
nished on request. 


The 
UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 SPRUCE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7 


BRANCHES IN: 
CHICAGO 
Cotumpia, S. C. 
PITTSBURGH 
BALTIMORE 
Los ANGELES 


